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Figs. 1 and 2.—C Lorn Costumes with Bra PassEMENTERIE. 


WINTER DAY AND EVENING TOILETTES. 
FYVWO tailor gowns are illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. Fig. 1, of 

dark green cloth, consists of a short basque and a skirt which 
is plain on the front and full but very slightly draped at the back. 
The basque has a plastron, collar, and cuffs of black braid passe- 
menterie, and a border of the passementerie with three pyramidal 
designs rising from it is across the bottom of the plain skirt front. 
Fig. 2, of gray cloth, consists of a polonaise and a plain skirt 
with a pinked ruche around the bottom. The plain bodice of the 
polonaise is ornamented with braid passementerie, which forms a 
deep pointed plastron on the front and back, covering the collar 
and shoulders. 

In the reception toilette Fig. 3 the pointed bodice and train are 
of electric blue velvet, while the broad full skirt front is of ivory 
bengaline. The bodice is open low at the throat, and partly filled 
in with folds of ivory bengaline. Two deep square collars are 
rolled on the back and shoulders, and draped scarfs of velvet pro- 
ceed from underneath and are caught in a point under a rosette of 
ivory ribbon at the point of the opening. 

The short dress illustrated in Fig. 4 is of pink peau de soie. 
The skirt is pleated on the sides, and draped in a long pointed 
apron on the front; the back is straight. The Directoire jacket 
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WINTER DAY AND EVENING TOILETTES 
Fig. 3.—Demi-Trainep Reception Tore 
is fastened with large buttons across a pleated vest of white silk. 


The broad revers are faced with white silk. A lace jabot is along 
one edge of the vest, the ends hanging below the edge of the jacket. 





EMBROIDERY AT THE LONDON ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


HE immediate result of the quarrel between the proprietor 

of the Grosvenor Gallery and the principal artists who had 
exhibited there was the opening of “ The New Galiery” in Regent 
Street, and thither repaired the whole of what we may term the 
Msthetic School of Painters, leaving the Grosvenor for the more 
mundane class of artists, and for the exhibition of amateur talent, 
for which it had always been a little remarkable. The Regent 
Street gallery has now opened its autumn exhibition, on an entire sly 
new departure, and called it “The Arts and Cr: ufts Soe iety.” To 
quote the preface to the catalogue, Mr. Walter Crane, the Presi 
dent of the society, remarks: “The true rout and basis of all art 
lies in the handicrafts. If there is no room or chance of recogni- 
tion for really artistic power and feeling in design and craftsman- 
ship, if art is not recognized in the humblest object and material, 
and felt to be as valuable in its own way as the more highly re- 
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Fig. 4.—Snort Reception Dress 
warded pictorial skill, the arts ca t be ina n¢ 1 
and if artists cease to be found an t ifts ‘ crea 
danger that they will vanish from the arts also, and be nan 


ufacturers and salesmen instead.” 
In brief, the committee, which contains the name of Mr. Burne 








Jones, Mr. Walter Crane, among artists, Mr. De Morgan, William 
Morris, and Thomas Wardle among the craftsmen, are making an 
effort to return to the state of things when there was no division 
between what is now called “high” a i t: but t 

goldsmiths and the workers in metal, ikers of | y and tl 

weavers of beautiful fabrics, wet s much artists and occupied as 
honorable a position as the painters of frescoes or easel pictures 
It is well known that in the palmy Florentine art we find 
metal-workers painting pictures, painters designing and working 
in gypsum or in metal, and actin decorators, and 
sculptors. In the hope of raising tl 3 to the level of what 





is somewhat absurdly ca 
have opened their doors for an exhibiti f design and of the various 
handicrafts, stipulating that the name of the designer and of the 
actual workman shall appear, and not only the name of the firm 
supplying the work; and we find artists like Mr. Burne-Jones ex- 
hibiting examples of their own craftsmanship in gilt gesso-work, 
hammered brass, and so forth, 


ists of the New Gallery 
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Taking rank, perhaps for the first time by pub 
lic acknowledgment, among the decorative or ap- 
plied arts, embroidery occupies a conspicuous 
place in the exhibition. It has not been massed 
together in one place, but it is found everywhere 
throughout the galleries side by side with other 
forms of This i i 
“First Exhibition,” we hope 
that in the next and following ones this interest 
ing and beatiful art may take a somewhat high 


decoration. announced as a 


and may fairly 





er stand than it does in the present gathering 
There is a distinct trace of the amateur about 
many of the examples shown, as if the exhib 
itors believed that any woman who can use a 


needle can produce decorative needle-work with 
through an apprenticeship or learn 
lt 
tic effect is occasionally pro 


out passing 


ing her craft by actu True, a certain 
urt 


waning 
amount of rough artis 
duced by people unlearned in the work which is 
1 the finer workmanship of 
more strictly profe but there 
is no beauty of itself in badly executed needle 
work, anv n ] and defective 


careless 
carving may t 


sometimes absent i 


ssional productions ; 


more than in 
Any artistic merit there 
be greatly enhanced by more skill in manipula- 


ve would 
tion, and broad effects may be produced without 
cobbling 

The Royal School is conspicuous by its absence, 
though it « innot affect to de spise an exhibition 
opened under the auspices of the artists who were 
hief designers, and indeed by whose 
ens it gained the 
Decorative Needle-work Socic ty, on the other 
han 1, 
taining, among other things, a copy of Italian 
laid-work, and a bold piece of appliqué. It is to 
be regretted that this society did not send some 
of the altar hangings by which they have gained 
s0 much credit in late years, and which would 
certainly have been more original than these, al 
beit beautiful, reproductions of antique Ita 
Mrs. Walter 
some reproductions ol old work so very exact as 
Miss 
Burden, who has long been known for her treat- 
ment of figures in severely decorative style, has 
three pane is—“ Pe nelope,” “a Hippolyte,” and 
“ Helen of Troy.” These are solidly embroidered 
in worsted and silk, the flesh be ing executed in 
that particular form of cushion stitch which | 
name of “ Burden 
in the larg 
ls which were done for Philadelphia Ex 
on Mr. Walter 
As no designer’s name appears on these panels, 
we are led to infer that they are Miss Burden’s 
Most of our artists object very much to 
he working of figure designs at all in solid nee- 


among its ¢ 


high credit it has attained. 


} 


has a Jarge case of fine needle-work, con 


han 


decoration. Crane also exhibits 


almost to deserve the name of imitations, 


as 


acquired in some circles the 








” from this lady’s use of it 





pa the 
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from the designs of Crane. 


own, 


dle-work, except occasionally in outline; but if it 
is done, there is no doubt that this broad, flat 
treatment, resembling distemper «lecoration, i 
truer in style than any other, and one rather won- 
ders to see a realistic picture of “a knight after 
Albert Diirer,” by Mrs. Macartney, hung in this 
somewhat exclusive collection. It is in the style 
of Miss Lingard’s well-known needle-work pic- 
tures, but has not the finish of that lady’s work 

The most original work in the whole coll 
tion is some panels by Mr. J. A. Heaton, worked 
by his wife. They are in “tram” silk, and the 
whole of the ground is worked in with irregular 
stitches and varying hues, so intermingled as to 
produce an iridescent effect. The desigus are 
more startling than beautiful, and there 
sense of want of repose about them, not agree 
able as decoration At a great distance, how- 
ever, they are extremely effective, and have, at 
any rate, the merit of novelty. 


ec 


is a 


Less original, but equally showy, is a large silk 
portiére designed by Mr. Holiday and worked by 
his wife—altogether in darning. Compared with 
the beautiful examples of old Persian darning, 
of the specimens in this exhibition are 
worthy of mention, Without monotony, the ‘ 
ern nations have a smoothness of manipulation 
and give a richness of effect not equalled, at any 
rate by unprofessional work, to-day. 

Of actual reproduction of nature, there is no- 
thing so fine in the exhibition as the peacock’s 
feather embroidered in floss silk on a satin panel, 
by Miss Mary Buckle. The changing sheen of 
the natural feather is so cleverly reproduced as 
to give one the impression that it has been worked 
in some other way than in ordinary silk; but it 
is only the clever use of the hues composing the 
general color. This has all the appearance of 
thoroughly professional work, and shows a lov- 
ing study of the model. Whether it be considered 
too realistic as decorative work, and to be classed 
rather as imitative, is a question for the purist 
to decide. As a “ tour de force” it is perfect. 

Mrs. Wardle has a large case of her well-known 
Leek embroidery. The designs are always print- 
ed on tussore silk, mostly from Indian models, and 
are worked out in the first instance always by 
Mrs. Wardle herself, the beauty and value con 
sisting in the varied treatment of the colors and 
their extremely harmonious application. A dis 
tinctive feature of this Leek-work is the use of a 
number of small borders in the designs, resem- 
bling the treatment of a Persian carpet or rug 
These clusters of small borderings give a very 
Eastern look to the embroidery, which is general- 
ly executed in tussore silk, which takes softer and 
more subdued tones than the brighter silk of 
China or Italy. 

There is a remarkable reaction, however, now 
against the monotony of coloring which was at 
Our painters be 
ginning to use bright hues on their canvases, 
and in all decorative work and in fabries we may 
notice a return to a more healthy balance of 
color than was to be seen a few years ago. We 
have reawakened to the perception that there are 
colors besides gray-greens and green-blue. The 
sad and dreary monotony of what was at one 
time the rage has departed, and we are probably 
now going to rush into colors which make one 
shrink almost as from a blow. 


none 





one time a fashion in art. 








| “*We do not hesitate to recommend this periodical 
| as the best weekly publication in existence.”—New 
York Observer 
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| prevalent in our latitudes than pulmo- 
nary consumption, and perhaps for that rea- 
son alone few concerning whose treatment 
made. Where in 
former times a patient, after the first pro- 
nounced symptoms, was given over to death 
as doomed, and surrounded with an atmos- 


| 
| THE CONSUMPTIVE’S CLIMATE. 
} YHERE are few, if any, diseases more 
| 


more advance has been 





phere of depression and despair sufficient 
to doom her anyway, she is now told that 
} even hemorrh: 
tal, that many a person lives who has long 
ago been healed of a hole in the lungs, that 
many continue to live, and to live comforta- 
bly, with a portion of the lungs consoli- 
dated, and many; indeed, with one lung en- 
tirely Instead of being immured 
in the house through fair weather or foul, 
the patient is now given the freedom of all 
out-doors, with discretion, and instead of be- 
ing fed on slops, is nourished to the utmost 
of the stomach’s capacity for receiving and 
assimilating. 

In the early appearance of the disease, at 
present, a change of climate is usually ree- 
ommended, that selected being one in which 
the patient can be out-of-doors the best part 
of the time, and in a perfectly pure and dry 
air, Where,if a little climbing or other ac- 
tive exercise can be had, it assists the lungs 
by commanding their increased activity and 
A moist atmosphere is to 

be avoided by these sufferers, and is recom- 

mended only where tubercles exist, and 

their extension under one of circum- 

stances makes another desirable. For those 
| who have hemorrhage but no other very 

threatening symptom, and those who have 
| a fit of coughing on awaking, with much 
expectoration, the high lands of Colorado 
| or of mountainous regions in general are 
considered advantageous; but 
have any consolidation, although without 
much constitutional evidence of active dis- 
ease, but all the more if they have a high 
temperature and rapid pulse, had best try 
the warm and sandy Georgia regions first, 
and take Colorado only if they improve in 
But 
coughs, to those who are past middle life, 
and those with whom 
fined to the bronchial tubes, the high, dry, 
and cool regions are thought to be hurtful; 
they need very much softer and milder in- 


s are not necessarily mor- 





useless. 


quicker repair. 


set 


those who 


Georgia. to those who have nervous 


the disease is con- 


finences. None of these patients, however, 
| will be so rash or unwise as to select either 
| climate without the advice of an experi- 
enced physician. 

3ut when the disease has gone beyond its 
first stages, and become very pronounced, so 
that the fate of the sufferer sooner or later 
is certain, it is only useless trouble to try any 
In some circumstances 
the sick one restlessly desires change and 
pleasure, a more lively experience than fa- 
miliar scenes afford, and will be happiest, 
even with death at hand, in viewing the 
beauty of the world, whether in the “ still 
vexed Bermoothes,” in the wide wild up- 
lands of middle Texas, that land of flowers, 
on the Florida reefs, along the enchanted 
Riviera, under the dry and hot African skies, 
in the island life of Madeira, or of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, and if dying, dies with life 
| and light and loveliness passing in pano- 
| rama before the eyes. But in these instances 


of these climates. 
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wealth must go hand in hand with disease, 
there must be every facility for travel, maid 
and man, friends and family and physician, 
must go along, and all the means must be 
at hand to give any chance railway station 
where detention can take place much of the 
sase and comfort of a sort of home. With- 
out the wealth which renders this possible, 
the advanced patient is advised to stay at 
home, where life has just as much chance 
of being prolonged, and where comfort is a 
thing to be taken for granted. Indeed, in 
many cases where the purse is sufficient for 
anything the physician’s advice is comprised 
in the word home. ‘There a suite of rooms 
can be arranged for occupancy in the long 
winters and springs, where the temperature 
can be always the same, month by month, 
with plenty of sunshine, if not a perpetual 
flood of it, and where an artificial Riviera 
can be established in which life can be re- 
tained and made pleasant for years, not only 
to the comfort of the patient, but to the de- 
light of all the household, to whom these 
apartments become, if not a shrine, yet 
much-loved resort. 

Meanwhile, to those whose income is but 
a small affair, the possibility of this course 
is very consolatory ; and such a patient is 
usually made still more comfortable by the 
knowledge that all the rest of the family 
are not straining every nerve and depriving 
themselves of all the alleviations of life in 
order to provide the means for the sick one’s 
travels and continued existence on earth. 
Even under such conditions of semi-impris- 
onment life may be rendered not only very 
endurable, but very delightful; for light 
tasks may be pursued, and light exercise 
taken, friends may come in with their cheer- 
ful gossip, and where the delicate one re- 
may fact, the centre of the 
household. We have in our own experience 
met with families where the presence of such 
an invalid in such a sequestration seemed to 
add a pleasure rather than a pain to the life 
of all the others, giving a zest, as it were, 
to the pursuit of every modest pleasure, and 
affording something for which, indeed, every 
one under the roof seemed to live. 


poses be, in 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

GUEST AND HOST. 
a guest in very 
pleasant houses was once asked, within my 
She 


i LADY widely popular as 
Pa 
knowledge, what made her such a favorite. 
answered that she did not know, unless it was 
that she took a great many naps in her own 
She farther explained that the most wel- 
come guest was inevitably some restraint on the 


room, 


movements and occupations of the family, and 
that she herself aimed to reduce thiseto a mini- 
mum by keeping herself out of the way for a good 
deal of the time. In reality she rarely went to 
sleep in the daytime, but by locking herself into 
her own room for that ostensible purpose she not 
only gained rest for herself, but gave it to those 
around her. Then, if any one said, anxiously, 
“Where is Elizabeth ?” the answer at once came, 
“She is lying down in her own room 
not disturb her.” 


; We must 
So the family could disperse 
with a clear conscience to the various occupations 
pressing on its members, aud by-and-by Elizabeth 
could reappear and find that she had begun to be 
really missed, 

It will be seen that happiness in this case came 
from a judicious letting alone on both sides; and 
yet this is, for both host and guest, a hard thing 
toattempt. It is practised magnanimously every 
morning in the great English households, where 
each guest is left for a time to his own devices. 





But this method is based upon such endless re- 
sources in the way of rides, drives, walks, guns, 
fishing-rods, tennis-courts, billiard-rooms, and li- 
braries that it is really a provision by wholesale 
instead of retail; like a breakfast-table in the 
same establishments, where there is no formality, 
and a guest helps himself to what he likes. But 
it is. no easy thing to adopt the same breadth of 
treatment in a small family where there is no 
great variety of rooms or appliances, and one do- 
mestie perhaps does duty for all. Still it is pos- 
sible even there to deal with a guest in this gen- 
eral spirit; to assume that he or she has resources 
of some kind—likes to read, or to write, or to sew, 
and can be allowed to choose among these occu- 
pations; or can be allowed to stroll about the 
neighborhood unattended without being suspect 
The pri- 
vate room, too, can usually be secured toa guest, 
and kept sacred, being so provided with a fire in 
winter, with flowers in summer, and with books 
and writing materials always, that it becomes a 
little home for the time bei: 
as such. 
tle, so should a guest-chamber be, and Elizabeth 
should be allowed to take as many naps as she 
pleases, with none to molest or make her afraid. 
Then the real occupations of the family may go 
on—cooking, dusting, art, philanthropy, no mat- 
ter what—and the hours when host and guest 
meet will be a relief and not a burden. 

It must be remembered, too, that this is a land 
of overwork, and that a guest comes as often for 
rest as for stimulus. Whether country cousins 
be transplanted to the city or city cousins to the 
country, they must not be worked too hard. It 
is not essential that they should inspect every 
art museum and cooking school in the one case, 
or drive to every mountain view in the other, but 
it is essential that they should not go home more 


ed of being home-sick and miserable. 








9 and is respected 
As a man’s house is said to be his eas- 
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tired than they came. It might be well to adopt 
the rule which many have found useful at inter. 
national expositions, at Philadelphia or elsewhere, 
not to go sight-seeing oftener than every other 
day, keeping quiet on the alternate day. The 
mere general atmosphere of a new scene often 
gives enjoyment and variety enough, and makes 
a multiplicity of details superfluous ; it is enough 
to watch the city from the window, or to look out 
upon the birds building their nests in the orchard. 
Real kindness demands the closest observation 
and the utmost tact; the true hostess will know 
just when to relax the strain, and even to send 
Elizabeth to her own room, if she is too shy or 
inexperienced to claim for herself that privilege. 
One reason why men like club life is that it is 
usually attended with a certain judicious freedom 
on the part of the host; he introduces you, or 
“puts you down,” and commonly leaves you to 
yourself, secure that the needful appliances will 
be found at hand. Even in a private house I 
have sometimes fancied that the daily newspaper 
afforded to a masculine guest a certain shield of 
protection which a woman has not; once furnish 
a man with the morning paper and he is regard- 
ed as being provi led for, even if there is little in 
it to read, or if he has read it already It might 
seer that sewing or crochet were a similai pro- 
tection for women, but this can hardly be main- 
tained, because these pursuits are by their very 


nature gregarious, whereas a newspaper is a mo- 
nopoly, and tends to solitude and self-defence. 
Nothing is easier than to go to extremes, and 
it would be a great pity if any one, on reading 
this, should at once form the resolve to turn a 
Visit into an epoch chiefly devoted to seclusion, 
either on the part of host or guest. But I am 
persuaded that the general tendency of our pre- 
habits the other way, and that a 
shade more of individual freedom would be the 
best thing for all 


sent social 





8 our social 
customs are easier than in other countries; even 
the mid-day dinner which here, as in Germany 
and Switzerland, prevails so largely, is a relief in 
the duties of hospitality ; and I have often thought 
that people in England burdened themselves far 
more with their late and ceremonious dinners than 
can be the case where the simple American hab- 
it of “company to tea” yet prevails, But so far 
as concerns what is called in the country 


In many respeet 





“ stay- 
ing company,” we are still a little more punctilious 
This does not 
apply, however, to the termination of a visit, and 
here again our foreign cousins are perhaps wiser 
than we, namely, in indicating very definitely at 
What precise time the guest should arrive and de- 
part. Of course no general theory can be laid 
down on this point, but there is much to be said 
in favor of the schedule of Jane Austen, the nov 

elist, who holds that every visit should be limited 
to three days—the rest day, the dressed day, and 


the pressed day. ae We os 


and exacting than other nations, 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
VI.—BABY’S NURSE. 


TYCHE children’s nurse is the most important 
member of the domestic staff. 

The cook is sulky. As a consequence the din- 
ner indifferent. The meat is overdone, the 
vegetables are underdone, and the dessert is a 
failure. 

The waitress has a grievance. As its result, 
the table is carelessly set, the dishes are not prop- 
erly washed, and very possibly a piece of china 
or glass is sacrificed to her vexation. 

The nurse is out of temper. Therefore the 
babies receive furtive slaps or pinches, are hus- 
tled into corners, and made the victims of harsh 
looks or unkind words that aye as so many blows 
upon their tender hearts, 

The tantrums of the cook and waitress are 
undoubtedly trying to the spirit of the mistress, 
but at least they affect only the older members 
of the family, who are well able to take their own 
parts. But when a tempest is brewing in the 
nursery, the weak and helpless are the chief suf- 
ferers. For this reason the first qualifications 
for a child’s nurse are that she shall be good- 
natured and patient. All candidates for the po- 
sition will profess these, as well as an unbounded 
love for children. The mother’s duty will teach 
her to be instant in season and out of season in 


ascertaining whether the woman’s conduct veri 
fies her assertions, to make sure by constant vigi- 
lance, and even by judicious, and in this case 
justifiable, eavesdropping, that the nurse is fitted 
to be intrusted with the charge of the most im- 
portant members of the household. 

The amount of training that one desires in a 
nurse depends much upon the circumstances, 
Without question it is a great comfort to a mo 
ther if she can be certain that she is procuring a 
perfectly trained nurse, into whose hands she can 
consign her baby with the positive assurance that 
his physical welfare will be as carefully looked 
after as though he were in her own charge. Such 
a rara avis is hard to find, and when she does 
come within one’s ken she is often accompanied 
by a batch of disadvantages that go far toward 
balancing her perfections. She is apt to be ar- 
bitrary, “set in her ways,” and firm in the con- 
viction that she knows more than any one can 
teach her. 

“An Alexander she will reign, 
And she will reign alone.” 
If the mother is willing to relinquish her author- 
ity in the nursery, and to bow beneath the yoke 
of the nurse, the children will be well cared for, 
and their mother, while a cipher so far as gov- 
ernment is concerned, may rest assured that her 
little ones will not be neglected. 

Such a state of affairs is unnatural,and there are 
few self-respecting mothers who would consent to 
it. A few there may be who would yield any- 
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thing for the sake of peace and of freedom from 
responsibility, but these are exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. The majority wisely refuse to delegate 
their power to even the most thoroughly qualified 
hireling. Nothing can release the mother from 
her personai accountability, and the paid servants 
are rare who will bestow the same sort of care 
that a mother gives. A woman should be mis- 
tress in every part of her house. What the 
young matron lacks in experience she can make 
up by study and devotion, to say nothing of the 
instinct that often seems to teach the mother 
more wisely than all the text-books she 
find. 

By aid of all these and by practice, the mother 
should qualify herself to take entire charge of her 
baby. She will not find it very hard, after all. 
It is only the first step that counts; and if the 
mother uses her powers of observation while the 
monthly nurse is still with her, she need not be 
entirely ignorant when the child’s nurse is to be 
engaged. The mistress will show more wisdom 
if she secures a pleasant-tempered, willing wo- 
man, who is anxious to learn, than if she hires one 
who glibly professes her knowledge of everything 
connected with the care of babies. The latter 
will succeed by hook or by crook in conducting 
matters to suit herself, while the former may be 
trained in the ways of her employer. 

There has been a good deal of discussion Jate- 
ly upon the benefits that would be derived from 
the establishment of a training school for chil- 
dren’s nurses. There would be many advantages 
connected with it, but it is problematical as to 
whether the annoyance of having a self-consider- 
ed competent nurse in the family would not out- 
weigh the comfort. The little learning that is 
fraught with danger would in many cases only 
suffice to render the trained nurse impervious to 
the suggestions and wishes of the mother. 

With fair material to work upon, the mother 
should be able to do her own training. As has 
been said in the preceding chapter, until the baby 
is six months or over, his mother should bathe, 
dress, and undress him, night and morning. For 
the same length of time—if she is not nursing 
him—she should prepare his food, and give it to 
him with her own hands, can have the nurse 
present while this is going on, that the attendant 
As 


the baby grows older these duties may, one by 


an 


She 
may watch and acquire the modus operandi. 


one, be delegated to the nurse, at first under the 
mother’s direct supervision, and always subject 
Even when her con 
fidence in the nurse has increased, she should 
from time to time look in upon the baby at his 
bath hour, and satisfy herself that he is receiving 
proper attention. Occasionally she should dress 
ind undress him herself, that 
her deftness at the task. She should always keep 
a wary eye upon the child’s food, tasting it often, 
superintending its preparation, examining the 
utensils in which it is cooked and served, and 
watching the manner in which the child’s meals 
given. A child can no more stand rapid 
cramming without subsequent digestive discom- 
fort than can his parents. The little one’s meals 
should be eaten leisurely and with an occasional 


to her constant inspection, 


she may not lose 


are 


pause, as are those of his elders, not poured down 
his throat with hardly time for a breath between 
the gulps. 

By thus never letting herself lose the habit of 
taking care of her child, the mother may be kept 
free from the terrors that haunt more helpless 
women lest they should be deserted by their 
babies’ nurses. The servants are quick to see 
and appreciate this dread, and it fosters in them 
an arrogance which could never arise were they 
conscious of their employers’ independence of 
their services. This may sound like a pessimis- 
tic view to take of the maid-servants within our 
gates, but it must be conceded that it is in the 
main just. 

Although the mistress should not tolerate un- 
kindness or any other flagrant fault, yet 
should think twice before sending away a nurse 
for a slight fault that could without serious harm 
be overlooked. An infant should not be separa- 
ted from its nurse if the parting can be avoid- 
ed. 


she 


The advantage of keeping them together is 
doubled if the child is delicate, and if it is strong 
ly attached to its attendant. The little one really 
suffers from the sudden breaking off of an asso- 
ciation to which it has become accustomed. If 
the nurse is obedient to orders ard kind to her 
charge, there must be some strong reason for 
the dismissal before the mother will discharge 
the woman. Such foibles as dilatoriness, slowness 
of perception, or even slight untidiness, should 
not blind the mistress to qualities which are 
often lacking in the character of a brisk, quick- 
witted, and diligent servant. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that a nurse 
should never be permitted to administer even 
the mildest form of corporal punishment to a 
child. The mother should impress this strongly 
upon the nurse’s mind, telling her at the same 
time that proper correction will be bestowed by 
one of the parents for any reasonable com- 
plaint. 

The mother’s vigilance should not be entirely 
relaxed even when she is almost thoroughly con- 
vineed of the nurse’s trustworthiness. The latter 
can easily assume a specious show of kindliness, 
and a baby has no words in which to complain of 
harsh treatment. 

A case in illustration of this was related by a 
mother who had intrusted the care of her delicate 
infant to a woman whom she considered perfect- 
ly fitted for the position. The nurse professed 
the deepest devotion to the baby, and for a while, 
by her protestations and affectations of fondness, 
imposed upon both parents. Only by accident did 
the mother discover the neglect, and even cruelty, 
with which the child was treated. The sentiment 
of loyalty that prevails between servants had de- 
terred the other domestics from disclosing the 
true state of affairs, even when they saw the baby 
suffering from hardships and unkindness. 
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UR fronts covering the wearer from throat to 

3 foot are features of the newest cloth cloaks, 
and are especially liked to wear above low-necked 
evening dresses, as they protect the neck and 
throat perfectly. Plain faced cloth of light weight 
is preferred for long cloaks, and is used in very 
light shades of gray, very dark brown, and me- 
dium green shades, also in the purplish red which 
French modistes have named coleus. The trim- 
mings are embroideries done in metallic threads 
or metal beads, gold, steel, and copper answering 
for the various colored cloths, and the linings are 
peau de soie of the color of the cloth, not in con- 
trast with it as hitherto. The design is a long 
redingote shape, with open sleeves that are not 
very wide, and the embroidery is always put on 
lengthwise instead of as a border at the foot. 
The collar is high, flares outward in Medicis 
style, and is lined with fur like that of the fronts. 
The inner fronts of fur are sewed to this high 
collar, and meet down the middle, fastened there 
by hooks and eyes that are set on alternately in 
order to keep well fastened. The cloth fronts, 
embroidered along the edge, begin on the shoul- 
ders and lap over the outer edge of the fur. Such 
cloaks are very handsome in light pearl gray 
broadcloth, with fronts of moufflon fur, and open 
wide designs of embroidery done in steel and 
gold down the fronts, on the sleeves and the col- 
lar, and in a V point from the neck to the waist 
line. The flaring collar may be worn close against 
the neck for warmth, as it is covered outside with 
the embroidery, or the fur inside may be rolled 
over when not required. Such coats now have 
the back forms continuous breadths, with some 
fulness pleated in the seams, and are left open 
down the middle below the waist to allow full 
skirts plenty of room that they may not be crush- 
ed. There is, however, usually provided some way 
of fastening this opening if the exigencies of the 
toilette require it. Brown cloth cloaks made in 
this way open over undyed seal-skin fronts, and are 
embroidered with gilt beads and black silk cord 
Some very rich black cloaks are made of biack 
brocade in round peasant shapes, with green plush 
fronts their entire length, and green lining in the 
broad round hood. Other black brocaded cloaks 
have a Watteau fulness across the entire back, 
not merely attached to the back of the collar as 
hitherto, and are girdled in front; the sleeves are 
very full, with shirred wrists. Plush and cloth 
are frequently combined in long cloaks, the cloth 
being used for long wing-like sleeve-pieves shirred 
on the shoulders and dropping to the foot, with 
underlaying of plush figures all over them, and 
fringe across the foot. Black Russian lamb-skin, 
with waves like those of moiré, makes handsome 
fronts for black plush cloaks. When velvet is 
is richly trimmed with passe- 
menterie of silk cords without beads, and is bor- 


used for cloaks it 


dered with fur of great value, such as Russian 
sable or the finest fox furs, or else sea-otter. 
Satin of the color of the outside of the wrap is 
used for quilted linings. 

For opera cloaks the full round peasant cireu- 
lar is a most convenient shape, as it covers the 
entire costume, and is easily put off and on. 
White cloth peasant cloaks are lined with ruby 
plush, or else with pale rose or light blue plush, 
and are trimmed around the neck and down the 
front edges with a boa of white Chinese lamb- 
skin, the fashionable curled white fur; or 
they are completed by an ostrich-feather boa, 
which may be white, like the cloth, or colored to 
match the lining, in the palest pink, blue, or else 
red feathers. 

Shorter cloaks have mantilla fronts, jacket 
backs, and half-flowing sleeves; these are a com- 
promise between the short mantles of last year and 
the tailor jackets that are now too generally worn 
to be considered very dressy. For these cloaks 
fine cloth is used in gray-blue tints, trimmed with 
black Persian fur fronts, and dark brown cloth 
with natural seal vests. Some black passemente- 
rie and a fringe of passementerie drops are usu- 
ally added. 

The most stylish cloth jackets open over a light- 
er cloth waistcoat, and have revers rolled back 
their entire length. A great deal of embroidery 
of metallic threads is on the waistcoat, the revers 
which extend back of the collar, and on the deep 
cuffs. Perhaps the newest coat is the half-long 
Louis Quatorze coat, much deeper than tailor jack- 
eta, of even length all around, closed at the throat, 
and sloping away sharply to show a vest of silk 
embroidery, with square pocket flaps ; a large cra- 
vat of the embroidery is at the throat. These 
elegant coats are of Suéde-colored cloth wrought 
all over with gilt and steel beads, or else of black 
ribbed cloth, with old-rose or gray-blue silk vests. 
Young ladies who study economy have a plain 
cloth tailor jacket and separate collars of fur, 
some merely enclosing the neck, and others the 
deep Russian collar with pointed fronts like a 
vest. Cuffs of the fur to match each of these 
collars are arranged to button on the coat sleeves. 
A thick binding of fur, such as seal or Persian 
lamb, is a popular trimming of cloth jackets. As 
we have already said, the short fur round capes 
are more used than at any previous season, and 
may be worn either with or without a tailor jacket 
of cloth. The fur collar flaring in Medicis style 
and pointed to the waist is also very fashionable. 

Economical and stylish cloaks of inexpensive 
cloths, woven in stripes and fine chuddah effects, 
are lined with the fur linings left from the circu- 
lars worn during previous seasons, and trimmed 
with a high collar that rests against the neck, 
made of the popular gray raccoon fur, or of seal- 
skin, or the inexpensive Russian lamb-skin, which 
is a fashionable fur for those wearing mourning 
as well as for those who wear colors. The best 
model for such a cloak (with also a Supplement 
pattern) is given on page 772 of Bazar No. 43, 
Vol. XXI. The fur lining left over from the 
plainest circular cloak of last season will suffice 
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for this more ample wrap, because the back part 
of the skirt does not require a fur lining, as it is 
thickly pleated, and is warm enough with merely 
a lining of farmer’s satin, or of the cashmere sat- 
teen that has a warm and durable foundation of 
wool with surface of silk twilled like satin. Tan 
brown cloth cloaks in woven stripes have beaver 
collars, gray cloths are trimmed with gray Per- 
sian, called krimmer, or with black Persian, or 
the raccoon already mentioned, while black cloth 
is trimmed with any brown, gray, or black fur 
the wearer chooses. If the fur linings have be- 
gun to shed their furs, they may sometimes be 
used again after being thoroughly beaten, then 
combed carefully to rid them of all the loose 
fur. Mink and the solid gray squirrel linings 
are used for new cloaks of this kind, while la- 
dies wearing mourning have black Persian lamb- 
skin linings, with a collar to match. 

The sling-sleeve capes so popular last year are 
again chosen by young ladies for fanciful fur 
wraps, such as leopard-skins, or the white crinkled 
Chinese fur capes for evening wraps. A boa and 
muff of the white Chinese fur is very effective in 
the evening. Seal-skin and black Persian lamb- 
skin capes are made with sling fronts for day 
wear. For elderly ladies are deeper mantles of 
Russian lamb-skin, made with large sleeves that 
are gathered smaller about the wrists. 

Bonnets are chosen to match the cloak, instead 
of to match each dress. The low capote shapes, 
the toque, and the round hat with projecting brim 
are the shapes that find most favor. Fur and 
embroidery are now almost as often seen on bon- 
nets as on wraps, and the new fancy is to use pas- 
sementerie also on bonnets. Another caprice is 
that of trimming winter bonnets with flowers, 
roses and violets being the favorite of the mo- 
ment. The roses are seen usually without foli- 
age and crushed together, or, indeed, merely the 
petals stripped from the flower are employed to 
edge the brim of eapotes, framing the face under 
lace, or lisse, or else folds of velvet. Violets are 
in small round clusters set about amid loops of 
ribbon or rosettes of lace, and are often associated 
with fur, especially on round hats. Sable on bon- 
nets or on round hats gives a touch of elegance, 








and sometimes forms the entire trimming 

Christmas dinner dresses for girls from six to 
ten years of age are made of white chuddah or 
cream-tinted camel’s-hair, with low round neck, to 
wear with a muslin guimpe. To give color and 
a look of warmth, velvet of a dark rich shade, 
such as copper red, gold brown, green, or dark 
violet, forms the upper part of the waist, being 
gathered around the low neck, then extending in 
a point to the waist line, and it is also used for 
the entire sleeves, which are gathered high on the 
shoulders, falling thence plain to the elbow. 
Gold-brocaded ribbon is then placed along the 
lower edge of the velvet on the waist, and on the 
sleeves as a band; a bow of the ribbon with 
ends trims the point in front. The skirt of the 
white wool is simply hemmed, and is pleated in 
front and gathered behind ashmere smocked 
gowns in artistic shades of Nile green, pale rose, 
light blue, and dull red have high-necked waists 
with long full sleeves, and are preferred by many 
mothers, as there is danger of the child taking 
cold when changing from every-day wool dresses 
to those with guimpes. Hem-stitched ruffles 
edged with Valenciennes lace are placed around 
the neck and sleeves of the newest guimpes; the 
bands for the neck, and wristbands on the 
sleeves, are about three-fourths of an inch deep, 
and there are usually two narrow hem-stitched 
frills. Wide knife-pleated ruffles of fine mull 
ave also worn turned down around the neck of 
new guimpes, and turned back from the wrist 
bands of full sleeves. These small girls wear 
their hair ina short thick bang, while their back 
hair and that on the sides is in a few heavy 
curls that do not droop low, and are merely curled 
at the ends. Little girl bridemaids wear white 
crépeline gowns cut half-low in the neck, with 
knife-pleating of the wool crape around the neck, 
turned down to leave the throat bare, and falling 
in a jabot down the front of the waist. With 
these gowns are worn large soft-crowned bon- 
nets of white brocaded silk, with a large panache 
of ostrich plumes for trimming, and a boa of the 
white ostrich feathers passes around the neck. 

Directoire coats of brocaded satin were worn 
by the bridemaids at a recent fashionable wed- 
ding above skirts of white silk muslin, plainly 
gathered at the top, then hemmed at the foot, and 
a border made above the hem of tucks through 
which colored ribbon is passed. Old-rose 
cade was worn by two bridemaids, and moss green 
brocade by two others. The coats had revers be- 
low the neck, opening over an Empire vest of white 
silk muslin, widely belted, and with a jabot drop- 
ping down very full on the fronts. Large hats 
the color of the satin coats were made of plush, 
and trimmed with plumes to match. Another set 
of four bridemaids wore yellow brocaded satin 
made up with round waists, laced behind and half- 
low in the neck, with full short puffed sleeves 
and full vest of gathered yellow crape. The satin 
brocade formed the straight breadths of the back 
and sides of the skirt, with crape in front. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
C. Donovan ; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaB_k, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp 
& TayLor; and Srern Broruers. 
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PERSONAL. 

BisHop Doang, of Albany, New York, through 
whose exertions an Episcopal cathedral has 
been erected in that city, is a son of the late 
Bishop WILLIAM CrosWELL Doang, of New Jer- 
sey, who founded the famous St. Mary’s Hall 
school for girls, at Burlington, in that State. 
Another son of the New Jersey bishop is the 
foman Catholic Viear-General Doane, of New- 
ark. In personal appearance Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, is thoroughly an Episcopal bishop, 
while his brother bears an equally strong resem- 
blance to the Roman Catholic clergy. The 

















brothers are excellent friends, though so wide 
apart in their religious beliefs 

—The blizzard which so largely swelled the 
necrology of 1888 found a late victim in Georer 
Perry, literary editor and part proprietor of 
the Home Journal, who died November 15th, of 
consumption resulting from exposure to that 
memorable storm. Mr. Perry, who was a na 
tive of Berkshire County, was a graduate of 
Williams College, a man of tine literary taste, 
and a graceful verse-writer and translator. But 
the best energies of his life were spent in the 
conduct of his journal, which for more than 
twenty years has reflected his truthfulness, kind 
liness, and courtesy, finding it possible to chron- 
icle the doings of society without saying ill-na- 
tared things to win a reputation for cheap wit, 
or maligning persons to create asensation. Un- 
assuming, dignified, and gracious in his bearing, 
none named him but to praise, and his death is 
mourned by a large circle who knew and loved 
him. He leaves a wife, and one son, eighteen 
years old. 

—The clever 





author-artist Howarp Py Le, 
who illustrates his own books, or writes the 
text for his own illustrations, whichever you 
please, has just added to his charming juvenile 
books, which have won such deserved populari- 
ty, The Wonder Clock and Pepper and Salt, a new 
volume entitled Otto of the Silver Hand. The 
scene is laid among the robber barons of ancient, 
not of modern, times, and the story is full of 
the spirit of adventure dear to the hearts of boys, 
enriched with quaint illustrations in the style 
of ALBeRT DiRER. 

Miss JANE MORk@AN, the sister of Miss 
Mippie MorGan, the well-known live-stock re- 
porter, is an artist, and with her own hand has 
decorated the interior of the unique house built 
for Miss Mippig on Staten Island. One room 
calls for particular attention. t is rough-plas- 
tered, and while this plaster was wet Miss Jang 
stuck the ceiling with the claws of lobsters, 
crabs, and the shells Of clams. The dado is dec 
orated with the hoofs or “ trotters’’ of pigs care- 
fully woven into wreaths, the centres of which 
are satin rosettes. It is said that the chimney 
of this room is also the work of Miss JANE, who, 
disgusted with the mason’s clumsy work, took 
the trowel out of his hand and laid the bricks 
herself. 

—The wedding dress of Miss Enpicotr, now 
Mrs. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, was as simple as it 
was becoming, and consisted of gray camel’s 
hair and silk of the It was cut high 
in the neck and relieved by a white tie. Her 
bonnet was of dark gray velvet, with white bows 
and strings, its only ornament a jewelled pin to 
hold it in place. The groom was dressed in a 
black frock-coat, which was relieved by a larg 
bunch of white violets in the button-hole. 

—ALONZzO D. Peck, captain of the Massachu- 
setts Cycling Club, has ridden 17,000 miles on 
the wheel within the past six years, though his 
riding days were limited by business. Mr. Peck 
says that the number of riders has largely in 
ereased of late, but that the cycling 
clubs seems to be dying out i 

-Miss Drexe., of New York, daughter of the 
late J. W. Drexe., is one of the few your 
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color 


same 


interest in 


dies who have chosen the harp as the mediun 
for the display of their musical ability ; she plays 
this instrument in the Ladies’ Orchestra. Miss 
Maup Moraan, daughter of the organist, is also 
a harpist, and a very clever one at that. Miss 
Doremvs, daughter of the well-known chemist, 
plays the banjo with skill; while Mayor Hew 
ITT’s daughters ar rts with the violin 
That delightful singer PAULINI 
that she was a perfect dunce at ind that 
she could learn nothing but singing Phat a 
compltfshment she could not afford to pay for, 
but she picked it up from her fellow 
When she was called up for public examination 


> expe 





LUCCA says 


school 


pupils 


in the rudimentary branches of learning s 
could not answer a question put to her, so sh 
begged to be allowed to sing rhe permission 


was granted, and her auditors forgot that sl 
tripped in her grammat couldn't do her 
sums 

Cyrus W. FIELD, the 
is six feet tall, and his 


streaked with gray 


and 


well-known 
rather sandy beard is 
His eyes are keen and blu 
ish gray, and his au prominent featur 
Mr. Fie_p’s New York house is on Gramercy 
Park, and although there is every indication of 
wealth about it, there is nothing ostentatious in 
its conventional brown-stone exterior 

—PERRY BELMONT, the new Minister to Spain, 
is a Perry rather t 1a BELMONT in personal 
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uppearance. He is slightly built and dark, with 
thoughtful dark eyes and dark mustache. His 
manners are not only those of a gentleman, but 


ofa particularly amiable gentleman 

Madame VENTURI, the friend of Mazzint, is 
the only woman reporting the trial of CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL before the London law 
courts. She is the correspondent of several 
Continental journals, 

—The new Episcopal church at Nice, France, 
which owes its existence to the enthusiasm and 
money of Mrs. Niven, of New York, will be con 
secrated on the 13th of December. It is cd 
scribed as the prettiest church on the Riviera, 
with possibly one exception. The rectory, built 
in English style, was entirely the gift of Mrs 
NIVEN. 

Mrs. BERENICE CHOUTEAU, the first white 
woman to live in Kansas City, is just dead at the 
age of eighty-seven. In 1821 Mr. CHOUTEAU ¢ 
tablished the first trading post at that place, and 
built a house in the woods, now occupied by the 
Union Station. When he died he left his wife a 
large fortune, which she has spent freely for the 
public good. She was a Roman Catholic, and 
built the first church erected in Kansas City 
It was a rude log house, and its site is now in 
the heart of the city. Mrs. BALEs, who went to 
Kansas City in 1825, has sueceeded Mrs, CHot 
TEAU as the oldest resident. 

—Few wives see as much of their husbands as 
does Mrs. CLEVELAND of the President. His ot 
fice is on the second floor of the White House, 
and is part of their private suite. As Mrs 
CLEVELAND sits in her boudoir she has only to 
lean buck in her chair to see her husband at his 
desk. There he works from early in the morn 
ing until late at night. Just after dinner he 
spends an hour in his wife’s boudoir, and then 
he walks through the always open doors into 
his office, where he may be found writing until 
long after midnight. Whenever he writes any 
thing that he thinks will be particularly inte: 
esting to his wife he takes it into her room and 
reads it aloud to her, and she gives him her criti 
cal opinion on the subject. 
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Fig. 1.—Jersey with Metatiic EmBroipery. 


Fig. 1.—Vetvet anp Rippon Bon- 
net.—|See Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 8.—Front or Crora Bonnet, 
Fie, 2 


Jersey Bodices. 

A BLUE jersey is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, which has a vest, collar, and 
cuffs embroidered with metallic 
thread in several tints. The back 
is short and close-fitting. The fronts 
are full on the shoulders, and drawn 
down in folds which meet in a point 
at the waist, and are sloped away 
below. A small drapery is around 
the edge of the sleeves 

Fig. 2 is a copper-colored jersey 
with wide-open rounded fronts filled 
in with a pleated vest that is cross- 
ed by a girdle at the waist. A 
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2.—Jersey wirh PLeatep VEst. 











AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Woor axp Vriver Costume with Jacket Bopics. 


Fig. 2.—Woot anp Vetver Costume wita Berrep Bopice. 





Fig. 2.—Cuiorn Costume Boxxet 


[See Fig. 3.] 





Fig. 4.—Front or VELVET AND 
Risson Bonnet, Fie. 1. 


thick plaited silk and metal cord 
finishes all the edges. 


Collar with Jabot. 


Frittep bands of gold-dotted red 
tulle are used to form this collar 
and jabot. A pleated frill turned 
over a binding of inch-wide ribbon 
forms the collar. At each side of 
the collar is an end of inch-wide 
ribbon, the upper nine inches of 
which are sewed together at the 
edges, the lower part forming aloop 
and end; pleated frills of tulle are 
sewed spirally around the upper 
sewed part, 
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“I SAT IN THOSE ABOMINABLE STOCKS FOR NO MORE THAN AN HOUR, THEN MADAM HERSELF CAME TO ME..,.SHE BADE THE NEGRO UNLOCK THE BAR.” 
(See Besayi’s Sertan Srory, “For Fairy axp Freepom,” on Pace 854.] 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM." 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avruor or “ Dorotuy Forster,” “ Setr on Bearer,” 
“Tur Wort» Went Very Wert Turn,” 
* Aut in a Garpen Fair,” eto. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
ON CONDITIONS, 


IPVUIS servitude endured fora week,during which 

we were driven forth with the negroes to the 
hardest and most intolerable toil, the master’s in- 
tention being so to disgust us with the life as to 
make us write the most urgent letters to our 
friends at home; since, as we told him, two hun- 
dred guineas had been already paid on our ac- 
count (though none of the money was used for the 
purpose), he supposed that another two hundred 
could easily be raised. Wherefore, while those 
of the new servants who were common country 
lads were placed in the ingenio or the curing- 
house, where the work is sheltered from the 
scorching sun, we were made to endure every 
hardship that the place permitted. In the event, 
however, the man’s greed was disappointed and 
his cruelty made of none avail. 

In fact, the thing I had foreseen quickly came 
to pass. When a man lies in a lethargy of de- 
spair, his body, no longer fortified by a cheerful 
mind, presently falls into any disease which is 
lurking in the air, Diseases of all kinds may be 
likened unto wild beasts ; invisible, always on the 
prowl,seeking whom they may devour, The young 
fall victims to some, the weak to others; the 
drunkards and gluttons to others; the old to oth- 
ers; and the lethargic, again, to others. It was 
not surprising to me, therefore, when Robin, com- 
ing home one evening, fell to shivering and shak- 
ing, chattering with his teeth, and showing every 
external sign of cold, though the evening was still 
warm, and the sun had that day been more than 
commonly hot. Also, he turned away from his 
food, and would eat nothing. Therefore, as there 
was nothing we could give him, we covered him 
with our rugs; and he presently fellasleep. But 
in the morning, when we awoke, behold! Robin 
was in a high fever; his hands and head burning 
hot, his cheek flushed red, his eves rolling and his 
brain wandering. I went forth and called the 
overseer to come and look at him. At first he 
cursed and swore, saying that the man was ma- 
lingering (that is to say, pretending to be sick, in 
order to avoid work); that if he was a negro in- 
stead of a gentleman, a few cuts with his lash 
should shortly bring him to his senses; that for 
his part he liked not this mixing of gentlemen 
with negroes ; and that, finally, I must go and 
bring forth my sick man or take it upon myself 
to face the master, who would probably drive him 
afield with the stick. 

“ Sir,” I said, “ what the master may do I know 
not. Murder may be done by any who are wick- 
ed enough. For my part, I am a physician, and 
I tell you that to make this man go forth to work 
will be murder. But indeed he is light-headed, 
and with a thousand lashes you could not make 
him understand or obey.” 

Well, he grumbled, but he followed me into 
the hut. 

“The man hath had a sunstroke,” he said. 
“T wonder that any of you have escaped. Well, 
we can carry him to the sick-house, where he will 
die. When a new hand is taken this way he al- 
ways dies.” 

“Perhaps he will not die,” I said, “if he is 
properly treated. Ifthe is given nothing but this 
diet of loblollie and salt beef, and nothing to 
drink but the foul water of the pond, and no oth- 
er doctor than an ignorant old negress, he will 
surely die.” 

““Good Lord, man!” said the fellow. 
do you expect in this country ? 
loss, not mine. 
sick-house.” 

So we carried Robin to the sick-house. 

At home we should account it a barn, being a 
great place with a thatched roof, the windows open 
without shutter or lattice, the door breaking away 
from its hinges. Within there was a black lying 
on a pallet, groaning most piteously. The poor 
wretch, for something that he had done, I know 
not what, had his flesh cut to pieces with the 
whip. With him was an old negress, mumbling 
and mouthing. 

We laid Robin on another pallet, and covered 
him with a rug. 

“Now, man,” said the overseer, “leave him 
there, and come forth to your work.” 

“Nay,” I said, “he must not be left. 
physician, and I must stay beside him.” 

“Tf he were your son I would not suffer you to 
stay with him.” 

“Man!” I cried. ‘Hast thou no pity ?” 

“Pity!” The fellow grinned. “ Pity! quotha. 
Pity! Is this a place for pity? Why, if I showed 
any pity I should be working beside you in the 
fields. It is because I have no pity that I am 
overseer. Look here”’—he showed me his left 
hand, which had been branded with a red-hot 
iron. “This was done in Newgate seven years 
ago and more. Three years more I have to serve. 
That done, I may begin to show some pity; not 
before. Pity is scarce among the drivers of Bar- 
badoes. As well ask the beadle for pity when he 
flogs a *prentice.” 

“‘ Let me go to the master, then.” 

“Best not; best not. Let this man die, and 
keep yourself alive. The morning is the worst 
time for him, because last night’s drink is still 
in his head. Likely as not you will but make the 
sick man’s case and your own worse. Leave hin: 
in the sick-house, and go back to him in the even 
ing.” 

The man spoke with some compassion in his 
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eyes, Just then, however, a negro boy came run- 
ning from the house and spoke to the overseer. 

“Why,” he said, “ nothing could be more pat. 
You can speak to the master, if you please. He 
is in pain, and Madam sends for Dr. Humphrey 
Challis. Go, Doctor. If you cure him, you will 
be a lucky man. If you cannot cure him, the 
Lord have mercy upon you! Whereas, if you 
suffer him to die,” he added, with a grin and a 
whisper, “every man on the estate will fall down 
and worship you, Let him die! Let him die!” 

I followed the boy, who took me to that part 
of the house which fronts the west and north. 
It was a mean house of wood, low and small, con- 
sidering how wealthy a man was the master of 
it; on three sides, however, there was built out 
a kind of loggia, as the Italians call it, of wood 
instead of marble, forming a cloister or open 
chamber, outside the house. They call it a ve- 
randa, and part of it they hang with mats made 
of grass, so as to keep it shaded in the afternoon 
and evening, when the sun is in the west. The 
boy brought me to this place, pointed to a chair 
where the master sat, and then ran away as quick- 
ly as he could. 

It was easy to understand why he ran away, 
because the master at this moment sprang out 
of his chair and began to stamp up and down the 
veranda, roaring and cursing. He was clad in a 
white linen dressing-gown and linen nightcap. 
On a small table beside him stood a bottle of beer, 
newly opened, and a silver tankard. 

When he saw me he began to swear at me for 
my delay in coming, though I had not lost a mo- 
ment. 

“Sir,” I said, “if you will cease railing and 
blaspheming I will examine into your malady. 
Otherwise I will do nothing for you.” 

“What?” he cried. ‘ You dare to make con- 
ditions with me, you dog, you!” 

“Fair words,” I said. “Fair words. I am 
your servant, to work on your plantation as you 
may command. I am not your physician; and 
I promise you, Sir, upon the honor of a gentle- 
man, and without using the Sacred Name which 
is so often on your lips, that if you continue to 
rail at me I will suffer you to die rather than stir 
a little finger in your help.” 

“Suffer the physician to examine the place,” 
said a woman’s voice. ‘“ What good is it to curse 
and to swear ?” 

The voice came from a hammock swinging at 
the end of the veranda. It was made, I ob- 
served, of a kind of coarse grass loosely woven. 

The man sat down and sulkily bade me find a 
remedy for the pain which he was enduring. So 
I consented, and examined his upper jaw, where 
I soon found out the cause of his pain in a good- 
sized tumor formed over the fangs of a grinder. 
Such a thing causes agony even to a person of 
cool blood, but to a man whose veins are inflamed 
with strong drink the pain of it is maddening. 

“You have got a tumor,” I told him. “It has 
been forming for some days. It has now nearly, 
or quite, reached its head. It began about the 
time when you were cursing and insulting certain 
unfortunate gentlemen, who are, for the time, un- 
der your power. Take it, therefore, as a Divine 
judgment upon you for your cruelty and inso- 
lence.” 

He glared at me but said nothing, the hope of 
relief causing him to receive this admonition with 
patience, if not in good part. Besides, my finger 
was still upon the spot, and if I so much as press- 
ed gently I could cause him agony unspeakable. 
Truly the power of the physician is great. 

“The pain,” I told him, “is already grown al- 
most intolerable. But it will be much greater in 
a few hours unless something is done. It is now 
like unto a little ball of red-hot fire in your jaw; 
in an hour or two it will seem as if the whole of 
your face was a burning fiery furnace ; your cheek 
will swell out until your left eye is closed; your 
tortures, which now make you bawl, will then 
make you scream; you now walk about and 
stamp ; you will then lie down on your back and 
kick. No negro slave ever suffered half so much 
under your accursed lash as you will suffer under 
this tumor—unless something is done.” 

“ Doctor”’—it was again the woman’s voice 
from the hammock—‘“ you have frightened him 
enough,” 

“Strong drink,’ I went on, pointing to the 

(Continued on page 865, Supplement.) 








BRAZEN BEGGING. 


LTHOUGH possibly not eager to act out 
t\ these convictions, we all are ready to admit 
that benefactors and benefactresses of the human 
race deserve our thanks, our service, and our ad- 
miration, and that such reverence should be ex- 
tended with impartial generosity to those who in 
the past were mankind’s good angels, as well as 
to those who still tarry in our midst, helping, 
blessing, enlightening, elevating. 

Taking the converse of this proposition, there 
is a general consensus of opinion as to what so- 
ciety’s attitude should be toward its dependent 
and delinquent classes, even though there is wide 
difference amongst philanthropists and special- 
ists in regard to the details of our treatment of 
these classes. 

But glancing through the various strata of hu- 
man society, and studying present phases of hu- 
man development, we find new and unexpected 
forms of old, and as we hoped defunct, species of 
social parasites appearing in our current period, 
and calling for classification, although not so easily 
docketed as benefactors or paupers. 

The highwayman with his mask, his blunder- 
buss, and bold surprises is a thing of the past; 
the Ku Klux Klan arose and disappeared under 
peculiar conditions in a limited geographic area ; 
charity organization societies have destroyed to 
a large degree the old-fashioned trade of begging 
by reducing the returns to many of its followers 
formerly garnered from the system of “ overlap- 
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ping.” But the stage-robber of pioneer days in 
California and Nevada has been replaced by the 
Jesse James and cow-boys in that Great West, 
gigantic and uncertain in outline; so we denizens 
of the more highly organized parts of the country 
suddenly within the past year have found our- 
selves the victims of a new, systematized, stealthy, 
mysterious scheme of begging—a scheme which 
almost amounts to seizure of one’s time, patience, 
strength, and money, 

So pertinacious have been these attacks of late 
on myself, my family, and my friends, the varied 
blows have succeeded each other with such ra- 
pidity, and have come from such widely separated 
districts of country, that there is no reason to 
suppose we are exceptional victims. It seems, 
therefore, high time to utter a protest against a 
selfish and lazy way of getting other people to 
support enterprises whose originators have not 
the ability, the opportunity, or the means to car- 
ry through in a modest, self-respecting way. 
Are these lacks—not necessarily faults on their 
part—any excuse for their manner of attack on 
the time and purses of the good-natured public ? 
We trow not, and wish briefly to expose the in- 
ward ethics of a plan of brazen begging bidding 
fair, if encouraged, to overburden the mails, and 
spoil the tempers of many imposed-on women. 
Men are too irascible creatures to be assailed in 
this covert, annoying way, and as women are gen- 
erally the originators of these projects, they wise- 
ly send their appeals to members of their own 
sex, who, they judge—from experience, shall we 
say ?—to have more leisure and less sense than 
the masculine half of mankind. 

The nuisance referred to appears in two forms, 
as follows: Ist. Printed slips done up in neat 
packages are sent, away from the field of beg- 
gary, to some known-to-be-busy woman, Mrs. or 
Miss X., for distribution, They state, rather 
concisely (printing costs), the fact that some 
church or school or hospital or club in Scrugge, 
Rhode Island, or Scrampton, West Virginia, re- 
quires a certain sum to get it out of debt, or to ex- 
tend its work, so asks to become an “ A,” 
to give ten cents, and to distribute four “ B” 
slips, or “C’s,” or “ D’s,” or “ E’s,” or “ F's,” or 
“G's” (G is generally the last link in the chain), 
each of which contains the same modest request 
for ten cents and distribution. The money is to 
be sent to Mrs, , secretary for the above im- 
pecunious enterprise in the above locality. A 
kindly, nonchalant note accompanies the pack- 
age, saying, “‘ how good” the writer “ knows her 
to be,” “ how glad to oblige,” how “always will- 
ing to do a friend a favor,” and that therefore 
“Tam just going to beg a little favor; it will not 
take up much time, only four ‘A’s’ are to be 
found.” “ After that the whole thing works 
beautifully; and, my dear, we expect to raise 
$ , and we do need the money. so much!” 
Mrs. X. is a kindly woman, possibly over-con- 
scious, and hates to seem disobliging. So she 
racks her brain to think of three other equal- 
ly good-natured, willing-to-be-victimized people 
among her friends whom she can ask to become 
an “A,” If she is a married woman, and ¢con- 
sults her husband, he either, to save her trouble, 
gives her a check for the amount, or a part, need- 
ed to be brought in by the whole alphabetical for- 
mula, or swears roundly at “ women’s way of doing 
business” (and so puts her on her mettle to “ push 
the scheme through”’), and produces a generally 
unamiable home atmosphere until those trouble- 
some slips are successfully allotted and their pro- 
ceeds mailed to the eleemosynary highwaywoman 
from whom they were received. But whether 
married or single, hours of time and an apprecia- 
ble amount of friction for mind or nerves is en- 
dured by the typical Mrs. or Miss X. before 
the needed coadjutors are found, and all the “ A’s” 
have been started in search of their “ B’s,” and 
so on to the end of the chapter. 

2d. The mail brings a written appeal, reading 
somewhat as follows, although the varied speci- 
mens of bad grammar, looseness of statement, 
and canting assurance of the reward that crowns 
Christian charity are often trying to one’s gram- 
matical ear, one’s desire for clear statements, and 
one’s respect for true benevolence: 
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“The friends of , from the outer limits of 
No-man’s-land, have for years been trying to raise 
money for a much-needed in this hard and 
outlying field of work. Both patriotism and re- 
ligion demand the founding of a in these 
newer parts of our common country,” ete., ete. 
(Here a full page of writing.) ‘ Once fairly start- 








| ed, there is every hope that it will become self- 











supporting. Will you aid? Each person receiv- 
ing this paper is asked to make two copies of it, 
putting at the top the next highest number (the 


| Same number on each copy), and to send them 


to two friends (for example, No, 1 sends two 
copies marked No. 2 each, No. 2 sends two copies 
marked No. 3, and so on), and at the same time 
returning this paper, with ¢en cents in stamps, to 
; > . The two friends are asked in 
their turn to do exactly the same, with as little de- 
lay as possible, Those who receive No. 25 are ask- 
ed to close the matter by sending it, with their ten 
cents enclosed, to , Without making copies. 
Any one declining to join the scheme is asked to 
return this to As this is the only way in 
which it can be known that the chain is broken, 
and although it on/y means ten cents and the lit- 
tle trouble of making two copies of this paper to 
each person, yet any break in the chain may in- 
voke serious loss to the fund, as the unbroken 
chain gives $ a 

The above demand for only ten cents and a lit- 
tle trouble is copied from an appeal for an out- 
lying missionary effort ; but the majority of those 
received or seen are for work in cities, where, if 
deserving, there should be those who can and will 
help in response to proper statements of need. 

Let us investigate the cool impudence of these 
requests. Many of them come addressed in hand- 


























writings unknown to the recipients, but most are 
sent by those who are well aware of the tax in 
time and strength which an hour’s copying of 
uninteresting matter is on any one whose days 
are not usually spent in idleness. One is not 
only asked to copy pages of stuff, but is required 
to ask others to do likewise. In addition, a def- 
inite amount of time must be given to send the 
ten cents to the fund, or, if “ copy” is declined, in 
returning the original document, ‘so that tlie 
chain shall not be broken.” An estimate of the 
demands, scattered from Maine to Texas, made 
on the writer within the last few weeks may be 
safely tabulated as follows : 





Copying Forms..........-.++..4. Sixty pages. 
MS sicciesss . -.++..'l’wenty pages. 
MOREY ..ccccsccescceces ..-One dollar. 
Paper and stamps (modest al-) 
er 
Interviews, and wear and tes 







Fifty cents. 


" Unknown quantity. 
The writer confesses to having disposed of her 
forced indebtedness in this matter by sending fifty 
cents, and an apologetic refusal to pass on the 
copy, to the first application, The next two were 
remailed without money or apology. Then, as 
they continued to flow in, rebellion was determined 
upon, and a more conscientious sister was allowed 
to become a vicarious sacrifice and write notes 
of declination or apology, while the first intended 
victim devoted the time which should have been 
thus employed in inditing the present protest 
against the countenancing by honest people of 
this unconscionable plan of squeezing paltry sums 
and precious time from those who are either al- 
ready giving of their substance and their leisure to 
what seems to them just, or who, if not so doing, 
claim the privilege in a free and independent 
country of exercising their economy free from 
the annoyance of brazen beggars, even though 
these ply their trade in the name of abstractly 
worthy, impersonal “ causes.” 
CaTHERINE BaLpwIn, 








WHAT CHRISTMAS CAN BRING. 
Il. 
\ HAT seemed at first a whim of Dame 
Fashion, capricious as she ofttimes is, 
are the dainty book covers that have grown al- 
most indispensable from a mere luxury, A 
handsome cover soon loses its freshness, and 
who does not hesitate at the soiled cover of a 
cheaper volume? Fine gray linen is pleasant 
alike for decoration and for practical use. On a 
twilled surface long feathery heads of bamboo 
are sketched carelessly across one side, with rich 
warm bronzes and browns the colors used in 
finishing. Some of the gray and écru figured 
linens make delightful backgrounds for needle or 
brush; one has the pattern outlined in wash silks, 
while another has a quaint design in indelibie 
ink. Often a quaint verse or line in old lettering, 
drawn carelessly across and down, will be all that 
is needed. To insure easy slipping on and off, as 
well as neatness, the lining should be of silk. 

For a graceful palm which is to gladden the 
heart of an invalid friend, an outer flower-pot 
has been made to conceal the coarser one holding 
the plant. If a pottery is near, so much the 
better; if not, more care is required in taking 
the piece for firing. Have the potter shape the 
ware, using two colors of clay in its composition, 
The darker of these forms the body, and is 
usually brown before it is fired. The upper one 
is very much lighter, and put on quite thin. As 
very little shading can be attempted, and the ef- 
fect depends upon clear-cut outlines, select simple 
designs, as butterflies with wide-opened wings, 
large-petalled flowers, or trailing leaves with 
clusters of berries, drawn upon the clay while it 
is soft and pliable. There are two ways of doing 
this: if confident of one’s powers, one can draw 
directly upon the surface with a lead-pencil ; but 
if timid, use tracing-paper perforated with holes 
along the main outlines; have ready a large pad 
of cotton-wool spread with old soft silk; lay the 
pot on this—the silk prevents the wool adhering 
and spoiling the work. Over the space to be 
decorated lay the perforated paper lightly and 
carefully, and rub finely powdered charcoal over 
and through the holes. Remove the paper so as 
not to blacken the clay, and finish the minor lines 
of the design with pencil. Using a penknife or 
the two-sided kind sold at the art stores for cray- 
on work and called an eraser, remove bit by bit 
the light-colored clay surrounding the design: it 
comes off very rapidly from the large surfaces, 
but requires delicate handling when the small 
spaces are attempted ; a large darning-needle or 
scissors’ point will aid in working among these 
careful places, and frequently wiping the point 
of the tool on a damp cloth will facilitate the 
work, There must be one firing, then the glazing 
color is applied, and it is fired again; yellow or 
red gives satisfactory results, more artistic than 
either blue or green. In lieu of expensive tiles 
for window boxes, these designs in plain cheap 
clays are very effective; one can make them 
separately the size of the regular pieces, and 
decorate each one differently, or form one length 
for front or sides, and design an arrangement of 
leaves and berries or classical figures upon it. If 
the former is preferred, have the glazing shades 
of one color, as ygllow running into warm rich 
golden brown. y backs for plain wooden 
shelves to hold the ol@ blue and brown crockery 
that has survived rough kitchen use can be easily 
fashioned; a few brass-headed thumb-nails will 
keep them in place against the wall, and the 
quaint old heirlooms will be brought out nicely 
in relief. 

In Eastern cities can be purchased the exqui- 
site “Colorado marble,” found just where the 
huge rocks rise towering skyward at the en- 
trance to the “Garden of the Gods.” Snowy 
white in some places, tinted like a rose petal in 
others, while farther on it changes from its pure 
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whiteness to silvery gray; being soft and pliable, shades of the same color. The gr aceful corner | court, did not disdain to compose dainty dishes | to be tl farn 
it can be sawn into blocks or cut as tiles. The | design is shown in full size in Fig. 5. “to set before the king,” which we can assure | land co s of England, as w is 8 i 
tools required are very simple, emery ag of | Fig. 7 is a carriage purse, or rather bag, for our readers would bear favorable comparison Tuxfe Not ' ‘ 
the finest, closest texture being required both | thougn of purse shape it is of sufficiently capa- | fashionable dishes of our own day. If they possess { of them is the rich \ 
for smoothing the roughness of the deep grooves cious size to hold numerous parcels. It is of dark | the flavor of antiquity, they also have for it i ( \ vith is ‘ 3 
and for final polishing. Fewer imperfections are | red plush. The “ powdered” design is worked in | ents the familiar almonds and lemons connecting I ‘ ind eges, « tting eggs 
found in the cream white, which may be uniform | terra-cotta silk, outlined with Japanese gold | them with the present. a ‘ All a sked in 1 
in color or shaded into peach blossom. The de- | thread. The dotted powderings are small gold The first receipt is for Mrs. Leed's Ch Cakes let or } , i 1 : 
sign is outlined on the block, be it thick or thin, | spangles ; it is closed by ivory rings, and is fin- | premising that half the quantity would be an an Soy ) very exce t | 
large or small, using a hat-pin for the | purpose. | ished off with silk tassels. ple allowance for any ordinary occasio lak ‘ i 3 aks of s¢ delicious | 
If too timid to launch out boldly, use tracing. pa- In Fig. 8 is illustrated a very pretty little cas- | six quarts milk and rennet pretty cold, and when | cakes \ ‘ cakes, 
per, and go over the outline with a sharp pin. ket for the writing-table, which contains three it is time drain it from your whey in a strai tich 1 Maids of H which de 
When cl arly defined, with a small-bladed knife, | books for addresses, accounts, etc., to fit inside. | then beat the curd in a stone mortar wit pound | thei ' , f 1 the maids of h 
using only the extreme point, cut a clear line in | It is of ruby velvet, the design being worked in | and a half of butter, one pound almonds; Q | court, who took delight in « 
the marble, bringing it out decidedly from the | outline and filled up with French knots in vari- with rose-water till they are like your ¢ Ma y when she occupied 
background. A steady hand and close attention | ous colored silks. | gle with them the yolks of twenty eggs, one qua f Richmond; and ¢ 
will enable one to chip this away with an exceed- The cushion, of which a sketch is given in Fig. | currants, two grated nutmegs, one and a ha » tl R ur London, is ¢ i 
ingly fine chisel and mallet; a wrong blow would | 9, is an example of Old English crewel-work, pounds sugar. When your coffins are ready at { ' which 
chip off too much of this soft material, and when * similar in style to the blotter illustrated | going to the oven, then mingle them t ‘ j 
one is too timid to strike boldly, use the large blade | 46 of the current volume. The material | Your coffins must be made of milk and b | . of « 
of a pocket-knife, not a woman’s dainty affair, but | is cream-colored silk, which is embroidered with | stiffas for other paste. They must be | } 
the more reliable one paterfamilias carvies, which | linen thread in various soft and delicate colors, | Coffin was an ancient term for a paste f¢ potato,” i i 
will scrape, not chip, away the background as | the outlines being filled in with decorative stitch- | or tart [ 
deep as wanted. A small ivory cleaner and brush | es of all kinds. This cushion cover is supposed Second Way to make Cheese-Cakes ‘Take ; W t} 
must be used continually, while working, to remove | to wash, and therefore has a slip case which can | three eggs and beat very well, and as you beat ind \ 
the dust and round and polish the grooves and | easily be taken off. them put as much fine flour as will make them ‘ s l os of t { 
edges ; the knife blade cuts a sharply defined line | stiff; then put in three or four eggs more, and 
or groove, and the ivory worker rounds and fin- | beat them all together ; then take One quart cream 
ishes off. Emery-paper gives the final touches. | i | and put into it a quarter of a pound of sweet but ‘ Ze SO LD: Pa! FREE 
In a deep groove fold a smal » of the paper, a oe scene poe: | ter, aa set it et fire, aa when it begins to ANS i 0 CORRESPONDENTS, 
with the roughness outside, and then run and sities Nella oi ead eG ia ais: boil put it to your eggs and flour Stir it very Ma " 8 Sas 3 
draw it through the r igh lines unt ila fine, smooth | own wool is ttl Arsead eax ten Ere, ca atratent | well, and let it boil till it be thick; then season ; sate 2 i ; 
surface is obtained (the handle of a worn-out | pleats at the sides and back, and with a border of | 1 with salt, cinnamon, sugar, and currants, and | beef, and do not use t } 
nail or tooth brush makes a capital implement) ious — around the bodies _ geet, “ete | bake it.” Laura D Sek 20 Genes 
There are many photographs of statuary that can wack Boome Bagg Wiligt che ; hesann-egned en 5 saver | Besides these we give two receipts for little | id some bi NO, £4, Vol. 5X = 
be taken as studies for this work, for bass-reliefs | erossed folds of the Suede wool with velvet revers at | Cheese-loaves from the same source, which ar o 8 s s 4 
on a square tile, or a circular piece for fh uning. the sides. 4 - ; : excellent, and form a pleasing variety for dess s 
Aiways keep in mind that high lights are pro- a dress Fig. 2, which is of Rembrandt red wool, | To make Loaves of Cheese Curds, No. | l'a M A.—A mk 
: , as a full straight pleated skirt with a velvet panel at | , | \ 
duced by raising, and the shadows by hollow- | themiduleof the front. The round Empire bodice has | porringer full of curds and four eggs, whites m om : 
ing, and beginning the work at the highest folded crossed fronts opening on a velvet plastron, aud | and yolks, and so much flour as w mak t t " i t b 
point of relief. In the face, that would be at the coment ‘eek tone pul aoe h stiff; then take a little ginger, nutmeg, and s ‘ ‘ i av 6, OF f Y 
nose, while the pupils of the eyes follow close ly } ee oie Test Bde. | salt M ike them into loaves, and sé i¢ into mA : - 7a. ‘ ey So ae is "A ' 
after; use the hat-pin for these and the fine lines Winter Bonnets. } an oven with quick heat. When they begin to | v t j n with a black wrap. Y 
of the rest of the eye and delicate curves of the See illustrations on page 689. change color take them out, and put to them . , avon RX t models tor your cloak in B 
hair. On one of Lou’s art tiles in gray-green the | aru hannat didetcatad in Wine. ¢ aid é te & ste bas | melted butter and some sack [sherry] and good | ~ x 4 en : ; ve 
head of a child made a fine model for a fit | pote in gray and white. The brim, which forms a high | stor of sugar, and so serve it x \ either « 
tempt; it was simple and easily managed peak at the middle, is bound with velvet, and has a | To make Cheese- Loaves No. 2.—“ Grate a wheat signs | Bazar No. 45, V XXI 
the ‘edye of anothe r was carved a border of ivy pg na ton aa seek? on a els knee } loaf, and take as much curd as bread; to that W cos bes “ane Fiow ; \ = ~ : 
leaves and clustering berries. When the piece | ed frill made of four-inch gray satin-edged ribbon, | PUt eight yolks of eggs and four whites, and beat ilso 
is finished entirely, brush over and over again, so folded so that both the satin edges are at the front. | them very well; then take a little cream, let it M I W ( forourr 
that every particle of the dust whi h lodges so ar back of the crown is covered with flat velvet, — | be very thick, put all together, and make it up | °% SO we , res a d ss by n 
A . ’ olded bands of ivory ribbon at the sides and meeti: : , . _ \ M. | \\ nsw R 1 ques 
easily while working in the little hollows may be at the top. The velvet on the sides is full, and drawn with two handfuls of flout The curds must be t Get 8 N ) s 1 as veiling o 8 
removed. Wash gently in cold water, and pat | into points at the top, which are tacked t 1 | made of new milk, and wheyed very dry You | albatross clo N t wit cordion-pleat 
until dry with an old silk or soft linen handker- | folded band of velvet covers the front eds flat | must make them li a halen thon tS alicht Sak tn i 
. white feather ornament is on each side, surmounted , t Vals i i f ves i 
chief, Do not be alarmed if water changes 1t$ | py an aigrette, and between are high loops and ends of | '! @! Oven, and having baked them, serve t t s short jacket f1 
appearance, for when dry the orig rinal tone re- the gray ribbon. up, and have in readiness some sweet butter, sug to t st R 1 ( ffs, 
turns to it. Some of the Christmas cards of a few ; costumes ‘Th igs. 2 und 3 is made - seth to matet ur, nutmeg put it into the loaves, and with it s a wag 8 “ t 8s 
A more prac tical but very welcome gift can be | the puffed cover The cloth is in one piece, laid in | 4g41n with the tops, and serve with a little sugar 8 ive sim} 
made from a handful of broom _—— 1 big | adeep fold at each side of the back, and in two folds | raped over.” ment of ace, a long p with full f 
generous handful it takes, too, to make li ae anhiie te koa mrtg hap si aa | Now to de scend two or three centuris ape : - aed 1sash, worn « ‘ silk waist at 
brooms that find so ready sale at fairs and festi | flat pleats. A bow of four-inch ribbon, two birds, and own day. There may be those who find it dif- AGnes.—Y f lies contil to wear short - 
vais; hanging with the shovel, tongs, an i bellows a black aigrette trim the top A passementerie orna- ficult to secure a sufficient quantity of new milk 8s of « ) ( 8 it 
at one side of the open fireplace, the bright rib | Ment like the dress trimming ts on each side. The | to turn into the requisite curd, which is in reality | } septal wm & Nene OS eee 
. strings are of ribbon to match the cloth. | . ‘ : y ) I n. ¢ ‘ I 
bon that decorates them makes a pretty bi. of | the foundation of all these cheese cakes, and that Baza 1 by Har 8 at $1 
color. Select long splints and a trifle uneven in | which imparts to them their peculiar richness, v i 4 - P : 
length, for they are prettier and more careless a — ? om nt TATED | and there may be others who cannot succeed well See ae mal nd the inform i L 
appe aring when some »what irregula¥; bunch them DEAD FOR WANT OF W ATER. in getting the curd of the proper consistence, ‘ 18 B. G si ( t, and hav 
loosely at first, with the loop of ribbon from which See illustration on double page We will therefore throw out as a suggestion o i ) y and disclose a 
it is to hang coming out of the middle of the top, pete n bush more people perish from | own experience in making modern cheese-cakes, oa ge ot A Clown wails t. Do not have your 
and going far enough into the brooms to be se- the lack of that necessary article, water, than in which we have been so entirely successful a Py . I bride's pa - ft a 
curely held when they are tied tightly together ; from any other cause. In consequence of the al. | to feel confident in recommending the easy and | vitations just as they do ‘ s to any otl 
knot a stout twine about Six int hes from the top, most waterless condition of some of the tracks in satistactory method to others. M B 2 : , anmiage Ti naaiall S iieene 
to keep it in place, and with a sharp knife round | the remote interior of Australia, numbers of men | This is to use Neufchatel cheese instead of | fasiio . Dress skirts not made narrow 
off the squaren¢ $3 of the upper part; wind nat- | who perhaps have simply depended on the wate curds. It is very rich, and imparts precisely the | Old i. Mahogany i i 
row ribbon tightly round and roun 1 until this | pag they carry in their hands, or the chance of | S8#™e flavor without any troublesome process, so | ‘ \ ( \ ts 
space above the twine is well and ever ly covered ; obtaining & drink from some other traveller they | that your cheese-cakes can be made in a very few gt 4 TS raps 
if carefully done, the brooms will not pull out, | micht meet on the way, finally become exhausted, | Moments by using it, if th , 
and this very pretty hearth broom will last for | and having managed to stagger into the bed of | lhe Neufchatel cheeses come done up in silver | get 84 ¢ finely do 
use and ornament many a day. some dry but shady creek. have lain down there | paper, and are to be had in market or of the prin Shc ican Bath Anois - “ a ate tie A 
Fine palm-leaf fans again come forward as ob- | ang p rished, to be found some day and buried | ©!P#l grocers for five or ten cents apie One 1 full sleeves of i 
jects for decoration ; more simple, and for that by a chance stockman passing that way, or per- | will suffice for about a dozen little cheese-cakes R. 8. V 1 I six dresses f i large I ) 
reason alone, if there were no other to recommend haps never discovered at all. : or tartlets. i . Was ngton ou ud ae a 
it, the present style is decidedly preferable Many men go out into the Australian bush who | ‘They are nice either hot or cold, and being a | and velvet tr ng; an Emy tf 
Leaving one side the natural color, paint the oth are never heard of again. Having no news from | novelty, are very suitable for handing at five , ‘ stume 
et in one color, shading up from h andle to edge them their friends at home advertise in some of o'clock tea or for an informal lunch. The fo I m I pul io © Y 
as if it were fading out, like the glow of a suns istralian papers, or place the matter in the lowing contains the exact proportions, modernized reases, one of 7 
or, painting in white and light blue, produce \ } ofa colonial inquiry agent, but no trace from the old receipts, and substituting ¢ snes 7 ANd 2 | ROSS OF PRC J itorcAl 
clouded effect all over the 3 irk ace. A bow of can be found of poor Tom or Bill, and those in- cheese or Neufchatel cheese for curds ne, : . me Bee tl , * il 
ribbon must be tied at the handle, close Up | terested in him come to the conclusion that per- Cheese - Cakes. — One Neuf hate el or cream- | and co lift ha Shs Slab ena tae 
against the leaf. Try this new suggestion, and | ), ips he has migrated to. some other country. So cheese; one teacupful sugar; one lemon, grate hi ( \ of t I ! : 
be charmed with the result. <A pail of painted he has, and in a far-off corner of the Australian the rind and use half of the juice: half t . 5 shionat i vns t 
palm leaves make an effeetive wall decoration bush his bones lie bleaching in a quiet nook, pful currants; half teacupful rolled crack I a | vs f = a " 
that may conceal a coarse pot in which ferns or where they may be discovered some day by a crumbs (the finer and more delicate the cracker V . i ; 
ivy may be growing, there 1s this advantage toO | stockman ‘or police trooper who chances to drop the better) ; four eggs, well beaten; one spoonful es re rh sack sural 
about it—one can move the plants at will to give | upon them. | melted butter; half teacupful cream or rich milk; | | ewig it be altered. Ca you ake | i 
them a ray of sunshine now and then, or if a | “Phe writer himself assisted last year to bury | balf a nutmeg; one salt-spoonful salt. foot of ekirt, ar ~ Emp ‘ ad 
change of decoration is wished, others can be sub- | three men who had perished for want of water Mix the cracker eruinbs dry with the cheese, . , . r white wool Crape, , 
stituted. | on the Cooper’s Creek. | first removing the wrapper, and taking off e y of the crape? As you see brown furs and 
| thin a film or skin on the outside of the che . maine haat” a , 
| ble the crumbs and cheese w t ( 8 é 
Embroidery Designs from the South | CHEESE.CAKES pie ye cia 5 Vita tachi Siac fink. aa , 
‘Kensington School. iininiiaiai eae “) ; up with the sugar, Then the butter and sapetechecw- ag he 
, :  geromty pasties or tartlets are of very ancient | »av be ad Bf the cream eae’ i — 
See illustrations on double page of Supplement date. Bei almost exclusive ly English. we i, atten 2 . uM fF ; ' 
Conspicuous among this interestir electio liave scarcely ever found any receipt for th m, | currants, and 1 0 1 
of designs from the Royal School of Art Need except those furnished in English receipt-books been w she 1, d luste O > G i | i 
Work is a box to hold Christmas cards, of dark They are very delicious, let them be made ac cracker dust, or flour p j 3 y s FT 1} - 
red velvet, with an appropriate design of holly | cording to any of the forms in which they are | jn well-buttered patty-p “"s ined ra 
leaves and berries on the lid, solidly worked in preemnnes. with puff-paste. Bake fifteen or twenty minut Pm p ( shaded to er br 
one shade of terra-cotta silk, outlined with Japa As they may be new to most of our readers, we | in a quick oven. ey will putt bh Dorotuy D.—A 8 ' get ny a fe , 
nese gold thread. A working pattern of the pret propose giving he re a few we ll tried receipts for | jot be too brown. > : I n rt ‘ r 
ty design is given in Fig. 1. It is a arming making them, in order to introduce them to the Wor Variety: owit the curranta and the lemo I f able wood-colors ay ti ts 
embellishment for a holiday gift, and will doubt- favor of house-keepers in our own country. ind flavor instead with sweet almonds and o1 he t : lests t le is 
less find other uses besides its original one of a We would remark that many of the following | teaspoonful essence of bitter almot i 1 . nts at othe . 
cover io" the box illustrated in Fig receipts are from a curious old book, which is ting in almonds, blanch them f . he r a 
Fig. is a sideboard cloth of white linen, | now extremely rare, called The Queen’s Closet | them in a mortar with two or t am ae ~ rg 
which is th stitched all around, ind has an ad- Opened, being a collection of receipts for vari- | fuls of rose-water, or, if that is ibl ; 8 x bronze, a 
ditional finish of torchon lace at the two ends. | ous kinds of cakes and preserves, for cures and | with an equal quantity of sweet milk Sant a i ol 2 1 silk muffler, 
The design is solidly embroidered in shades of charms, some of them dating back as far as the up together until it is a smooth paste, Half . Nar : : he wat chain’ B SLVCE 
blue, in the new linen threads which rival silk in | time of Queen Elizabeth and her brother, King | pound of sweet almonds and one teaspoonful of 1 3.—W sh the a #, or es t 
beauty; the dots forming the stamens of the | Edward VI., who seems to have had a sweet tooth | bitter almonds flavoring are th 4 t 5 # 
flowers are in yellow. A working pattern is giv- | suited to his years, although historians have ge tions for these cheese-cakes. Ba ’ + . nb t0; and ye os bana oe vis 
en in Fig. 3. erally only credited him with a taste for theolog patty-pans you can get. I will be unbecomin 
The linen tea cloth, Fig. 6, has a broad hem- The latest receipts, according to date, appear The little cheese-loaves may be also made wi A Sur issementerie, and short thick 
stitched border and embroidert d corners. The | to be those of the “ Lady Elizabeth,” daughter of | the cream or Neufchatel pe one gaat yhcergeitaatan mi a - Steeasings for ot 
leaves are worked solidly in terra-cottajlinen em- Ring C harles I., that fair g girl with so sada story. | tender and delicate. The addition of a few cur- | skimecap to t cold weather 
broidery thread, whilst the flowers are outlined There are many also in this little book from no- | rants is a great improvement to them. PeRrLexep. a velvet 
and filled in with seeding stitches of various | blemen and ladies of rank, who, though aboutthe | The best English cheese-cakes are considered | of Leap Poco gy 93, 
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A SHRILL HERALD ANNOUNCING 


FENCING AT YOKOHAMA. 
See illustrations on pages 860 and 861 

\ ¥~ ladies’ fencing class in New York city is 

by no means a new thing under the sun. In 
Japan men and women are accustomed to fence 
together in the most adroit fashion, as will be 
seen by the sketches on pages 860 and 861, 
which, the artist says, are a few of many made 
at an afternoon performance on the stage at the 
City Hall of Yokohama, under the kind auspices 
of the American naval community. Many for- 
eign naval officers attended. The European mu- 
sic at one time rather put out the Japanese, who 
preferred, if their audience did not, their own war 
music—monotonous blowing of the horns and 
drumming, qualified by the falsetto challenge of 
the Musumi herald. The affair was made hu- 
morous to suit the patrons’ tastes by the addition 
of blind and other grotesque fencing. The lights 
fell on the lacquer and the groups on the rather 
sombre stage in a manner producing effects long 
to be remembered as symphonies of color. 








MRS. PARRISH'S SURPRISE 
PARTY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
“i No I will tell you just how it will be,” said 

LN Mrs. Parrish to her cousin Miss Flora Par- 
rish, confidentially. “Are we alone in the room ? 
Just let me shut the door, for I would not allow 
so much as a breath of the secret to escape. 

“* Well, husband and I have been married twen- 
ty-five years to-day, but our wedding was celebra- 
ted two weeks after our marriage, on Christmas 
night. My plan is to have a silver wedding sur- 
prise party next Christmas night.” 

“Yes; I see, but not very clearly. How would 
it be a surprise party, if you arranged it yourself ?” 

“Tt is to be a surprise party to husband, and 
not to myself. I want you to help me on the oe- 
casion, and so to manage to receive the guests 
that he will not know of their coming until he 
enters the parlors. He usually goes to his room 
in the third story after ten, to read and smoke. 
The cards of invitation shall read, “ Do not ring.”’ 
After the guests have arrived, which must be be- 
fore eight o'clock, as stated in the printed in- 
vitations, I will say to husband: ‘Henry dear, 
do you remember that to-night is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of our wedding party? Would you 
not like to go down into the parlor with me, and 
have me sing to. you some of the old songs that 
you loved to hear in these days when we were so 
hopeful and happy? He of course wiil be ready 
to go—he has no musical taste or culture, but he 
has a kind of passion for old songs like Moore’s. 

“The parlors shall be quite dark, and I will 
tuke down the dark lamp-lighter with me, and as 
we enter the room I will say, handing him the 
lamp-lighter: ‘ Here, light the chandelier, dear. 
I wish I had invited a few old friends to meet us 
here to-night: the Van Burens, the Hudsons, the 
Dexters, and the Pinks.’ Then he will light the 
chandelier, and they will all be there. 

“What a surprise it will be! Do you see? I 
am going to ask Miss Willemine Pink to play, 
and her elder sister, Miss Marian, to read an ori- 
ginal poem. Do you see? 

“Don’t you think the plan excellent? My 
plans always succeed, as you know, and end so 
happy. I think I was born to make other people 
happy: some folks are sent into the world just 
for that: ’tis my mission.” 

“Ves, but—” 

“ But what? why hesitate to give your full ap- 
proval? why qualify ?” 

“ Mr, Parrish is not a very warm friend of some 
of the people whom you propose to invite; cer- 
tainly not of the Pinks. I fear Miss Willemine’s 
playing and Miss Marian’s poem would hardly 
be to his taste, and a wedding anniversary should 
be a very happy occasion every way—larmonious 
not only with the event, but with the personal 
feelings of both the wife and husband. You re- 
member the musical ?” 

Mrs. Parrish was silent a moment, and lay back 
in her chair. She did recall the musical: it was 
the terrible recollection of her married life, and 
the great public humiliation of her long and re- 
putedly brilliant social career. 

Not that she had not experienced keen regret 
at times at her good husband’s lack of the high- 
est appreciation of literature and art. At her 
Browning party, for example, when an ancient 
literary friend of once conspicuous and worthy 
Mrs. Sigourney hac asked him, not knowing what 
else to say, if he “liked Browning,” he had an- 
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swered, “Yes, what 
he could understand.” 
And when the same 
ancient lady of such 
commendable literary 
traditions had put her 
ear-trumpet to the side 
of her cap, curls, and 
ear-ring, and had 
further asked, “‘ What 
poems of his do you 
best understand ?” he 
had answered, ‘‘ The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin’ 
and—” The whole 
brilliant literary com- 
pany were listening 
with intense interest. 
There was an embar- 
rassing silence. Mr. 
Parrish again gasped 
“ And—” 

“ And all the rest of 
them, he means,” add- 
ed Mrs. Parrish. ‘ He 
appreciates the beau- 
tiful, and all that is 
beautiful, of course.” 

Mr. Parrish’s usually 
pale face took on a youthful tinge, and he played 
with the spoons, and seemed about to fan himself 
with a dinner plate. 

After the party, Mrs. Parrish was reproachful. 
Think,” she said, before retiring, to humiliated 
Mr. Parrish, “what a confession you made— 
“*The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ and—’ Suppose 
I had not been present, Mr. Parrish ?” 

The musical—that, as I have intimated, was a 
more serious affair. Mr. Parrish on that occa- 
sion had not only shown a lack of the highest 
love for the fine arts, but had made an exhibition 
of a want of self-control that was unworthy of 
such a gentleman. 

The social life of Mrs. Parrish had been an 
evolution, It ‘began at a church fair, where she 
had assumed the part of “ Rebekah at the Well,” 
in the interest of benevolence, and in the same 
interest had sold lemonade in Oriental adorn- 
ments, at ten cents a glass, out of a very unscriptu- 
ral well, In “ Mrs. Jarley” she proved a great 
success financially, This led her to a more am- 
bitious effort: a coffee party for the “ benetit of 
the common people” (her own people had lived 
on a milk farm in New Hampshire, and were con- 
tented and happy in the pastoral pursuits of such 
alife). After a visit to Florida she gave an orange 
party, which was really unique and useful as well 
as popular. Her rooms on this occasion were fes- 
tooned with orange colors, mingled with Spanish 
moss and mistletoe, which she had ordered from 
a plantation on the St. John’s. The guests were 
dressed in orange, the table was set in cloths and 
furnishings of the same color, and on the great 
orange cake was the bough of an orange-tree, on 
which were stuffed Baltimore birds. Oranges of 
all kinds covered the tables; grape-fruit, man- 
darin and navel oranges, tangerines, muscatines, 
and all the more common varieties of the usual 
Florida grove. 

The popularity of this party was not owing 
wholly to its uniqueness, A barrel or more of 
choice oranges were left after the feast, and these 
were sent in baskets to the sick of the place, to 
the aged, and the children. For the sake of ori- 
ginality, a negro with a banjo was brought in to 
ng and play at the tables the songs of the cotton 
fields, and Mr. Parrish, to use his wife’s not over- 
complimentary words, “really acted as though he 
enjoyed it more than a nocturne by Chopin or a 
fugue by Bach.” 

Successful as the leading lady in church the- 
atricals, Mrs. Parrish began to hold receptions, 
musicals, and Browning readings in her rather 
elegant parlors. She grew ambitious to make 
her receptions particularly notable by the pre- 
sence of people of genius. Young poets and 
musicians, and visitors from abroad who boasted 
the blood of titled families, were especially wel- 
come. A poem in a newspaper or the publication 
of a song made the author a child of the immor- 
tal gods in the appreciative eyes of Mrs. Parrish. 
On finding a spirit so touched with the divine fire, 
her cards of invitation would read, *‘ To meet John 
Johnson, the new poet,” or “ Jacques Jackson, the 
new composer,” or “ Mr. Garland, cousin of the 
Earl of Flowers.” 

The cousins of the earls had given some trou- 
ble to Mrs. Parrish on account of their old royal 
want of ready money, and her loans for board 
bills, that they might honor her receptions, had 
never, in three distinct cases, been repaid. Her 
trouble came, however, more from Mr. Parrish 
than from a sense of her own loss. His reprovals 
were very mild, but uncomfortable. ‘“ My old gray 
goose keeps a kind of flying-school,” he once said 
in her hearing. And again, “ Arline does not seein 
to know that time always speaks the truth about 
everybody and everything; she thinks that a cat 
in a fog is as big as a tiger.” But after some 
such philosophical lesson he paid all Mrs. Par- 
rish’s benevolent bills, and was rewarded by the 
charitable aside, “My husband does not under- 
stand these things, you know.” 

The humiliating musical: it happened in this 
wise. Mrs. Parrish had invited the pupils of the 
Laurel Hill Seminary to enjoy an evening’s hospi- 
tality, and they had accepted. In the midst of 
the festivity, Mr. Parrish had returned from the 
store, tired and nervous. He stopped in the hall, 
and glanced in upon the scene of pink cheeks 
and blazing astrals. 

“ Husband, you must come in: I am sure you 
will be so happy to meet these delightful young 
people. We shall have some music soon.” 

Mr. Parrish thought of valses by Moszkouski, 
of scherzos and scherzettos;of-a fearful bang at 
each end of the piano and runs up and down the 
keys, “‘after Scatterbrains.” It had all become 








a horror to him, expressive of no sentiment what. | 





ever, a mere mechanical display that was a torture 
to his untrained ears. 

“ Do join us, dear,” urged Mrs. Parrish. “ Miss 
Lacombe is going to favor us with an estudian- 
tino.” ; 

Just what ¢hat could be, poor Mr. Parrish failed 
to comprehend. But it sounded musical in name, 
and with some misgivings he joined the happy 
company of young musical divinities. 

The piano was at last opened, and a hush fell 
on the flower-perfumed room. The bright colors 
of silk and jewels ceased to mingle, and Mrs. Par- 
rish, in black velvet and diamonds, and with the 
air of an old society duchess, said, “ Now shall 
we have some music ?” 

There was a dead silence. 

‘“* Perhaps Miss Lacombe will now favor us with 
an estudiantino ?” 

“T would be pleased to give you some Spanish 
music, but I never play without my notes.” 

“Did you not bring your notes with you? I 
hoped you would. Give us a gavotte or capriccio 
—something light, as an introduction.” 

“T assure you that I would be glad to do so, 
my dear Mrs. Parrish, but I never play without my 
notes,” 

“Mr. Carmen, Iam sure you will favor us—per- 
haps with one of your great Wagnerian réles,” 

Mr. Carmen bowed (low vest, roses, hair a la 
Pompadour). “I assure you, Mrs, Parrish, that 
it would give me great pleasure to sing, if some 
one would play my accompaniments.” 

But no one was found to play an accompani- 
ment toa “great Wagnerian réle” without notes, 
and poor Mrs. Parrish could find no music of any 
“creat Wagnerian rdle” for a male voice, and so 
Mr. Carmen had to be excused, having made for 
himself a great reputation by what happy circum- 
stances had forbid him to attempt, like Mr. Par- 
rish’s simile of the “cat in the fog.” 

“T am sure that Miss Emory will now sing 
Gounod’s always enchanting song, ‘Sing, smile, 
slumber.’ ” 

To the relief of all, Miss Emory said: “TI will 
do the best that I can to serve you. English 
words or French ?”’ 





“Oh, French,” said Mrs. Parrish. “I have the 
French words here ;”’ and she laid the sheet music 
on the piano. 

Even unmusical Mr. Parrish liked that song. 
“There is real poetry in it,” he said. He was 
now glad that he had been allured into the “ fly- 
ing-school.” 

There was a light silvery ripple along the keys, 
charming the ear at once, bringing the mind into 
perfect harmony with the airy serenade, and then 
there came a pause. 

“T have never sung it in this key,” was the 
awful explanation, “I would have to transpose 
it.” 

“Oh, please do so!” said Mrs. Parrish. 

“Yes, do,” said Mr. Parrish. ‘ Transpose it 
any way, but sing it. That is one of my favor- 
ites.” 

There followed a strange mingling of the keys, 
a disagreeable thump, thump, thumping, here, 
there, and yonder. It became as interesting as a 
five-year-old pupil’s first music lesson. Mr. Par- 
rish moved about impatiently, and at last asked: 

“Cannot some of you play that accompani- 
ment? What is a musical education for?” 

All could play that accompaniment, but no 
one could play a transposition of it, or was will- 
ing to attempt at sight, and so the Gounod sere- 
nade seemed about to fail. 

Mr. Parrish’s face began to wear a business- 
like look. ‘ Cannot some one sing ‘ Sweet Gene- 
viéve’?” he asked. 

“A simple American ballad,” added Mrs. Par- 
rish. She asked three undergraduates, but each 
one had a “cold,” and “ought not to have been 
out.” : 

“Well, I declare, this is too bad,” said Mr. 
Parrish. “ Wife, where’s our French table-girl, 
Arletta? Send for Arletta!”’ and Mr. Parrish 
seized the silver handle of a bell-knob over the 
shelf, and a sharp ringing was heard in and from 
the kitchen below. 

A servant appeared. 

“Send up Arletta.” 

Arletta appeared ; bright, petite, all smiles. 

“ Well, monsieur.” 

“Have you your notes 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Here, monsieur,” pointing to her white little 
throat. 

“Can you play an accompaniment ?” 

“ Qui, monsieur.” 

“Tn what key?” 

* Any key—inake them up.” 

* How?” 

“Out of my head.” 

“A skylark has indeed come to the flying- 
school. Can you sing that song of Gunod— 
that serenade? ‘Chanté, chanté’—that one?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Have you a cold ?” 

“ke” 

“Well, sing.” 

Arletta sat down at the piano, and after a 
most graceful and rippling introduction sang 
the serenade in pure French, with a delicacy and 
vivacity that would have charmed the ear of any 
popular audience. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Parrish. “Now I 
think I will be excused ;” and without so much 
as saying good-by to any one, he retired to his 
room. 

“My husband is so peculiar!” said Mrs. Par- 
rish. “I hope that you will excuse him.” 

The musical came to an end at an early hour, and 
never was called together again. But it came to 
be a matter of common report that Mrs. Parrish 
had given a musical, and that Mr. Parrish had 
called in the table-girl to sing and play. The 
table-girl and Mr. Parrish were the only people 
present that seemed to be quite satisfied with the 
evening’s performance. The matter became a 
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part of the witty gossip of the society papers, and 
so a temporary eclipse came over Mrs. Parrish’s 
social sun, 

The plans for the Christmas night surprise 
party on the practical Mr, Parrish grew. Miss 
Pink the elder began her poem for the occasion, 
and as the greatness of the event, with its boun- 
dary of twenty-five: years, grew upon her, the 
poem also grew. She slipped over to Mrs. Par- 
rish’s private room on several mornings, when 
she was sure that Mr. Parrish would be at the 
store, to inform the delighted lady of the growth of 
the poem under the enlightenments of successive 
inspirations. The poem had a solemn title fora 
festival, “The Flight of Time.” It recalled to 
Mrs. Parrish the muses of good Robert Pollock 
and Dr. Young. 

“What do you think of the introduction ?” 
asked Miss Pink, on her first stolen visit. 

“*Whene’er I lift my eyes from things that are, 

And fix them on things that are not, 
Then the things that are not are 
The things that are.’” 





“ ” 


As mysterious as it is majestic,” answered 
Mrs. Parrish. 

“Then follows an apostrophe to Chronos,” 
said Miss Pink. “And then an apostrophe to 
Eros.” 

“A grand conception, but—” 

“A suggestion ?” 

“Tm afraid husband, you know, don’t know, 
you know, or might not know, Chronos from Eros. 
His mind is peculiar; it can only reach so high, 
or go so far—does not rise above the old English 
poets in poetry, or above the Messiah or Stabat 
Mater or Trovatore in music. Some minds can- 
not. They can master simple arithmetic, but are 
lost in the Rule of Three.” 

It was arranged that the younger Miss Pink 
should play the “ Wedding March” from Lohen- 
grim as soon as Mr, Parrish should light the chan- 
delier on the anniversary night, and at the first 
touch of the music the whole company should ex- 
claim, “A merry—silver wedding!’ three times, 
Congratulations were to follow, during which Miss 
Pink was to play the “Swedish Wedding March,” 
and the musical programme was to end with Men- 
delssohn’s “ Wedding March.” After the con- 
gratulations, Mr. Elvi Sylver was to present Mr. 
Parrish with a silver coin, from Mrs. Parrish 
(paid for out of the aforesaid Mr. Parrish’s own 
accounts). Then Miss Pink the elder was to read 
the address to Chronos and Eros, and recall the 
vicissitudes of twenty-five married years. 

“T can hardly sleep for thinking of it,” said 
Mrs. Parrish to the Misses Pink. ‘“ Inever dream- 
ed in my simple girlhood that I would ever be- 
come a rich man’s wife and a society woman, and 
a source of inspiration to young and gifted minds. 
I stand amazed when I recall what twenty-five 
years have wrought.” 

Mrs. Parrish had influenced local politics, and 
she felt that the aristocratic suburb owed much 
to her influence in public affairs, as well as in the 
development of the fine arts. When it was pro- 
posed by the Van Burens to make “ Lissory,” as 
the suburb where these important people lived 
was called, a very select community, from which 
the ‘common people” should be excluded by sell- 
ing no land at less than $5000 per lot, she had 
favored the scheme, even against the views and 
principles of her very democratic husband. Mr. 
Parrish was very liberal in his political views, and 
had once shocked the Common Council by saying 
that he did not believe that William the Conquer- 
or had had any more royal blood in him than a 
hod-carrier, or that any other king had ever had, 
and that it was only personal worth that made any 
crown really royal. The Hudsons, Dexters, and 
Pinks—families who had grown rich by impov- 
erishing other people by sharp speculations— 
had joined the Van Burens in creating a suburb 
that was to exclude the common people for the 
sake of living “in accordance with the higher so- 
cial standards.’”’ Mr. Parrish was an honest man, 
and had become prosperous by the profits of an 
honest business. He had yielded much to his 
wife’s influence in the selection of a home, but he 
had never thoroughly liked his pretentious neigh- 
bors, and he especially disliked the Van Burens, 
the Hudsons, the Dexters, and the Pinks—people 
whom Mrs. Parrish was particularly desirous that 
he should regard as his confidential friends. 

The short dark days of December moved on in 
a hurrying procession toward the gladness of the 
holidays. The last robins sought the covers of 
the frosty woods, and the snow-birds came to the 
door-yard trees with their single note. The even- 
ing lamps were early lighted under a steel gray 
sky. The gentians died, the red berries lined 
the way-side walls, children gathered creeping- 
jenny, and the markets began to grow green with 
the usual decorations for the church and fireside. 

“TI shall decorate my parlors this year with 
silver,” said Mrs, Parrish to her house-keeper. 
“T have a particular reason for it. I am going 
to buy new curtains with silver thread, the lamp 
shades must be of silver paper, the silver orna- 
ments must take the place of the marble ones, 
and the silver vases must be got ready for white 
roses. When the lamps are lighted the rooms 
must glimmer—do you see ?” 

The well-trained house-keeper saw. She was 
used to these things. She had prepared the house 
for a pink tea, a crazy reception, and the famous 
orange party, and her fancy’s eye saw just the 
effect that her mistress wished to produce. So 
the rooms were prepared to glimmer like silver 
waves when the lamps should be lighted on the 
evenings of the holidays. 

The good house-keeper added some novel effects 
of her own invention. She “set” the evergreen 
decorations in a solution of alum and water, and 
thus tipped them with silvery crystals. When 
the good woman’s work of decoration was com- 
plete, and the rooms were lighted as an experi- 
ment, they looked, as Mrs. Parrish enthusiasti- 
cally expressed it, like “the palace halls of the 
moon.” 
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“T always had a genius for such things,” she “ Arline, lam glad that for once we are alone. | gers for just one minute. Call the servants— | coat, sometimes of changeable silk, trimmed with 
said. “Some people do. It is not every one | I am so weary of all this false life, in which self- | bring a dish of cold water. Quick! I shall have | pinke scallope fHes, or a more simple pet 
that writes poetry with the pen; many do it by | ish people are seeking pleasure, pleasure, and not | a fit!” ticoat of woollen br vith soutache ; for damp 
creating expressions, Those rooms are a poem, | the happiness of others. Happiness never comes “Yes, yes. Don’t get so excited; you are usu- | days the petticoat is of moreen, with flounces edged 
They express sentiment. Everything beautiful | to those who seek it, Arline. You said that your | ally cool. A little burn isn’t anything. You should | with narrow woollen lace. A woven corset is worn, 
that expresses sentiment is a poem. Cleopatra’s ‘lorida orange party made you happy because it | have removed the cap with the chain. There, | well whaleboned, but quite soft and yieldit The 
barge was a poem, Marie Antoinette’s Trianon, | made others happy. Your show parties do not | there; you be perfectly still and quiet, and I will | stockings are invariably colored, neither white 

= I ’ ’ : ’ 4 1 
and all the masks of Madame de Pompadour. | make you happy. I wish you would leave off | go and get some matches and some water.” stockings nor white petticoats being worn with 


And Jam a poet.” 

Silver cake was made in abundance, and a set 
of silver goblets was hired. Miss Pink added to 
her poem some stanzas on the “silver tide of 
life.’ Then a new idea took possession of Mrs. 
Parrish’s poetic mind. 

The good lady had done one really unique and 
useful thing in her social career besides the fa- 
mous orange party. It took the form of “ Read- 
ings with Musical Accompaniments.” The village 


organist was famous for improvising in musical 
moods, and he had been at Mrs. Parrish’s service 
Mrs. 


in these very charming entertainments. 
Parrish had once heard Bellew’s musical readi 
and she came away from the gifted young 
lishman’s performances with a discovery 
she thought would make even a series of parlor 
readings interesting to young people. So she and 
the organist arranged 7welfth Night for an ex- 
periment, assigning the parts to certain young 
students of the Music School, and helping them 
to appear in costume. n- 
ius, and well instructed in the old English music 
and their recent collections, and Twelfth Night 
proving a great success, it was followed by read 
ing all of the plays of Shakespeare which offer a 
field for music. 

She would have Miss Pink’s poem read to mu- 
True, she had not been able 
to quite comprehend the introductory lines, vhich 
made the “things are not” appear the “ thing 
that are,” yet they vaguely recalled to her the 
fact that Memory is the “resurrection of the lost 
years, 
very obscure passage to Miss Pink herself. 

The snow fell one long dark night. The sleigh- 
bells jingled in the morning. The trees were a 
harvest of icicles. People hurried in the street 
The stores were lighted by four o'clock. The 
stars had a cold look, The sleigh-bells jingled 
everywhere, and Christmas came. 

Mrs. Parrish’s invitations had multiplied. All 
was ready, even to the dark lamp-lighter and the 
muffler for the door-bell. 

The Christmas dinner 
which fact did not seem to have any depressing 
effect on the usually philosophical Mr. Parrish. 

After a good dinner the quiet gentleman went 
to his own room “ upstairs,” as he alwavs 
glad todo. He was secretly thankful that there 
were no guests in the house, and that he could 
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as she expressed her understanding of the 
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get a few hours in his dressing-gown, with his 
magazines and reviews, by the open fire. 

“ Now lam going to read and take a nap. 
tired.” 

This was said to Mrs. Parrish on leaving the 
table, and was intended as a gentle reminder tliat 
he did not wish to be disturbed. 

Two or more blissful hours passed. Then just 
as he was deep in an article on “ The Future 
English-speaking Nations,” there came a nervous 
tap on the door. 

Silence. 

Another tap, a little louder. 

Mr. Parrish said, reluctantly, “Come in.” He 
did not leave his easy-chair. Why should he ? 
he had invited no one to his room, and as to Mrs. 
Parrish, he had politely told her that he wished 
to be alone. 

Mrs. Parrish opened the door, and came in still 
and stately, in velvet and silver lace. 

“T am sorry to disturb you,” she said, ‘ 
you remember, husband, what night this 

“ Yes, Christmas night.” 

“ But another ?” 

“Two nights in one ?” 

“ Yes.” 

She opened an enormous silver fan, ar 
moving it to and fro. 

“ Husband, do you remer 
twenty-five years ago to-nig] 

“No. What?” 

“ Our wedding party. 
silver wedding.” 

“Ah, yes, if you reckon in that way. Don't 
seem as though we had been married twenty-five 
years.” 

“Yes, twenty-five long years.” 

“ Well, Arline, you have been a good wife, a 
pretty good wife, or used to be before your head 
became unsettled by society. F ought to have 
made you a present of a silver something.” 

Mrs. Parrish waved her silver fan 
Mr. Parrish was not talking in a susceptible 

“Husband, do you remember our early life in 
the little red house among the New Hampshire 
hills ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And the sheep ? 

“We have a different kind of sheep around us 
now.” 

‘“‘ And the cool spring that ran from the moun- 
tain-side, to which you used to go for water ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the old dairy house ?” 

“Te 

Mr. Parrish dropped the review, and ran his 
hands through his hair. ‘ Yes, Arline; yes, Ar- 
line. And one cannot find the lost years of youth 
even among the springs of Florida.” Mr, Par- 
rish began to hum the tune of the “Old Oaken 
Bucket.” “I used to sing that song when we 
were young,” continued Mrs. Parrish. ‘‘ Would 
you not like to go down into the parlor and hea 
me play it and sing it again ?” 

“Yes, I would, Arline. It would seem like the 
old days, whose true happiness I shall never know 
again—a fine house is not happiness.” 

The hills of New Hampshire seemed to rise 
before him and haunt him. The old red house, 
the school-house, and the mountain springs. 
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being a waiter at Vanity Fair. I want you to 
sing to-night ad/ of your old songs—Tom Moore’s, 
‘The Light-House,’ ‘ Twilight Dews,’ ‘Thou sweet 
gliding Kedron,’ and ‘ Home, sweet Home.’ Oh, 
I am so glad that I am at home, and I am glad 
that every one else is! I never want to see any 
more of society, unless it be to help somebody or 
to subserve some good purpose. Why, I’d rather 
hear old Parson Bellamy preach Calvinism ; that 
did at least set one to thinking vigorously, if it 
were only to think one’s self out of it.” 

Mrs. Parrish waved her fan. She went to the 
door; opened it. Silence. She was sure that 
all was ready. The organist was there; Miss 
Pink, she fancied, was at the piano; the elder 
Miss Pink was waiting with her long poem; and 
the whole company were standing in full dress 
in the darkened parlors, ready to shout, “ A hap- 
py silver wedding!” She felt sure that that was 
the condition of affairs below-stairs, and she 
right 

“Husband,” said the lady in velvet and silver 
lace, “I have been unselfish this Christmas. I 
have given my whole thought and time to a plan 
to make happy a single poor unhappy man who 
lives beneath his privileges. When you come to 
know how charitable I have been, you will better 
appreciate your wife of twenty-five years.” Mrs. 
Parrish swung her fan. 

‘*But why, Arline, did you put on that party 
dress, all in spangles like : 
what possible use can you have for that fan? 
Why, it is large enough to raise a blizzard.” 

“You will understand me better some day, 
returned Mrs. Parrish, with an air of mystery. 
“We must not quarrel to-night, dear, of all the 
nights of our lives. Now will you go down with 


was 


a cireus rider’s, and 


me? 
Mr. Parrish rose slowly; Mrs. Parrish brushed 





his hair and rearranged his wrapper. 

Then she took the lamp-lighter from the shelf 
where she had placed it, lighted it from her hus 
band’s match-box, covered the flame with the 
metal cap, fixed the non-conducting chain that 
was wound around the long igniting tube, and 
opened the door. 

The way down was easy. The hall lamp burn- 
ed dim, the halls were silent, and Mrs. Parrish 
made a mysterious-looking figure, like a stage 
Lady Macbeth, with her dark lamp, velvet trail, 
jewels, and silver bangles. 

It was a part of Mrs. Parrish’s plan to make 
Mr. Parrish say something, unwitting, pleasant 
about the guests in the opaque room, before the 
chandeliers were lighted. But in view of Mr. 
Parrish’s expressions of gratitude at being for 
once able to be alone, this plan looked to her 
hazardous, even perilous. But she was a very 
politic woman, and equal to any trifling emer 
gency, and her bright mind was studying durin 
her descent how to form her words, on openin 
the parlor door, so as to elicit only the most flat- 
tering answers, 

The foot of the stairs was reached. 
lence. 

Mrs. Parrish now timidly opened the parlor 
The capped lamp-lighter did 
not add a ray except perpendicularly downward. 

There was an odor of roses and pine, a balmy 
air, like Tampa Bay or the Indian River. 

The two stood in the doorway, 

‘‘T almost wish, husband, that we Aad invited 
a few of our old friends to-night. I know that 


you would have been glad to have met the Van 


Dead si- 


Darkness. 


door 
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surens— 


Ahem !” 

This was encouraging. 
* And the Hudsons—” 
“Ahem! ahem!” 
Admirable. 

* And the Dexters ?” 
“T tell you, Arline—” 
“Yes, yes; I knew you would, and we might 
have had an anniversary poem from some de- 
lightful poetess, like Marian, you know; and some 
better music than I can give you—something brill- 
iant on the piano, from a professional player, 
or an inspirational one, like Willemine.” 

“How the do run down 
back !” 

“TI fear you have taken cold, dear 

“Well, well; don’t let’s stand talking here in 
the darl light the chandelier.” 

“ Here is the lamp lighter, d 

“ Didn’t you bring down any matches ?” 

‘““No; here is the lamp lighter ; take it 

Mr. Parrish had never used the patent contriv- 
He did not know that the metal cap was to 
be lifted from the bit of light at the top of the slen- 
der tube by the little chain; he thought it was to 
be pulled off like a red-cap raspberry. 

Now the metal cap, although it covered but 
a bit of spirit flame, was ina condition to awaken 
very lively and decisive thoughts if touched. 

Mr. Parrish took hold of this bright and fiery 
particle with his usual deliberation, pressing it 
between his thumb and finger. The result was 
electrical. There were strange, quick motions in 
the darkness. 

*“Oh-o-o—all ye gods! What haveI done? Now 
I have burnt my fingers, both of them too, with 
that pesky, rattle-trap contrivance. Oh-o! Oh, 
my— 

Here the lamp-lighter dropped suddenly and 
sightless to the floor. 

Oh, never, never mind, husband ; never mind. 
Pil and get some matches. There, there, 
never mind,” 

“Never mind! get into a hornets’ nest, and 
‘never mind’; put your foot on a blistering 
stove, and ‘never mind,’ I wish you had my fin- 
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over this all night. 


counsel and “ be still”; he Aad to talk to help 


“ Well, do; for merey sake hurry. I sha’n’t get 
What you waiting there for? 
Hurry!” 

Mrs. Parrish reluctantly disappeared. 

But Mr. Parrish could not obey his wife’s wise 





relieve the pain. And he did. 

“T thought 1 was going to have one day of 
quiet—I did—and not to be bothered by calls 
from people who have nothing to do—I did. A 
pretty plan that would have been to have invited 
that old stock-gambler Van Buren, and that real- 
estate fraud Hudson, and those shoddy Dexters, 
and had a great long string of senseless poetry 
by that empty-headed Marian Pink, and one of | 
those awful piano solos by—” 

“There, there,” said Mrs. Parrish, hastily re- 
turning. “Do be calm,love. Here’s a match.” 

But Mr. Parrish was sceptical about his wife’s 
lamp lighters in the dark, 

“Light it yourself.” } 

“Now, husband dear, be prepared for a sur- 

prise, 
“A surprise! I guess if you had undertaken to 
ht the room with a coal of fire, there wouldn’t 
have been much left to surp you in this world 
—nor any other.” 

Mrs. Parrish touched the lighted match to the | 
chandelier. The room was transformed, trans- | 
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rise 





figured. It glimmered. But the piano was not 
played. The company that stood like statues 
did not shout “ A merry silver wedding !” so mueh 
as once. Miss Marion Pink did not unroll her 
poem. 


“T knew that you would be surprised,” said 
Mrs, Parrish. 

“Tam,” said Mr. Parrish. 

“T think that we all are,” said Mr. Van Buren. 

*‘T am,” said Mr. Hudson. 
And I,” said Mr. Dexter 
* And Lam not,” said Miss Marian, the poetess. 
I always knew that the man was just such an 
awful fool.” 

The poem in |] 
this plain prose statement, 
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‘He stands a tower 
‘The Solon wise of five-and-twenty years 


peers, 


There silence, a motionless silence, 
broken only by the unfortunate Mr. Parrish as he 
rubbed his fingers on his dressing-gown. The 
room glimmered with silvery lustres, and was full | 
of subtle perfumes. 

Then followed a light buzzing that grew into 
audible whispers: “He did say it” “He meant 
you; “He meant me;” “ He did not know what | 
he said;” “Yes, he did—he knew;” “He was | 
not accountable ;” “ A party like this invites such 

| 
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things.”’ 

The reserve, amid all the preparation, bright- 
, and splendor, was quite unaccountable to 
poor Mrs. Parrish. She tried to have the pro- 
gramme carried forward, but was told that the | 
“late unfortunate circumstance” had made it im- | 
possible. 

No one spoke to Mr. Parrish, who continued 
rubbing his fingers, except the sympathetic organ- 
ist. 

‘“* Are you not very much surprised ?” 

“ Very”-—rubbing his fingers vigorously 

Jingle, jingle, jit gle! The sleighs came early 
for the guests. The drivers that night did not 
have to wait long out in the cold. The guests de- 
parted early. Their tongues were unloosed when | 
once in the frosty air. 

Practical Mr. Parrish never dared to tell his | 
wife the whole truth, but he was allowed to pass 
the next Christmas holiday in the quiet of his 
own room, 

But he never felt quite at ease at the recollec- 
tion of the event, for another cause than his own 
His wife’s intentions 
had really been very kind, as they often were, 
despite a little vanity, and he had some mis- 
givings that he had not quite regarded these ¢ 
a model husband should. However this ght 
be, he never was heard to speak of his silver | 
wedding. | 
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loss to local polite society. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From OukR Own CORRESPONDENT] | 
15 main drift of present fashions, to define it | 
in few words, is in the direction of toning 
down existing exaggerations. This is unusual, 
for hitherto most changes have been marked by 
a somewhat brusque passage from one extreme 
to another. But the prudence and moderation 
exercised are well rewarded, for not in years have 
fashions been so pretty as they are at this mo- 
ment. The eighteenth century and the early years 
of the nineteenth are largely drawn upon for ideas, 
but all that is borrowed is idealized by elimina- | 
ting what is ungraceful and objectionable. Toi- 
| 
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lettes are so varied, and there are so many kinds 
of dresses; but when one reflects that at every 
specific occasion, and one might almost say at ev- 
ery hour, all women are clad in one and the same 
fashion, aud not in any or another, the unity of 
For a Pari 
sienne, not only the dress, but the entire toilette 
is changed for each oceasion. Omitting the robe 
de chambre, which would demand a chapter by it- | 
self, and the robe d’intérieur or tea gown, which is 
now a veritable work of art, and proceeding at once 
to dresses worn out-of-doors, the first dress for the 
| 


the whole becomes more apparent. 





morning is of woollen, light figured or striped or 
checked cloth. The skirt is short, only reaching 
the instep; a short under-petticoat of flannel is | 





worn under it, and over this is a dark silk petti- 


street dress,and may be pla striped, or check- 


ered: the boots are kid, ey gloves are worn, 
or kid gloves with heavy stitching. Girls and 
young women wear a round felt hat, ol wo- 





men a felt capote bonnet, or ¢€ 





capote of the cloth of the 









































A degree above this is r te which is 
worn for the promenade Paris, and for inti 
mate vis g rhis may be of some border 
ed woollen, or of rough woolle with a corsage 
front and skirt of velvet and ostrich-feat 
bands for trimming, or it mav be of ibroide 
cloth combined with moiré, or further in a com 
bination of i lain and Striped slik, At this stage 
of the toilette > corset is of cream co und 
the petticoat over the flannel skirt is of i, 
more or less trimmed. Cok stor gs 
are worn, and boots of tl s erial or of 
kid to mateh the dress. The ves are Saxony, 
or Suéde, or dressed kid of a I m tint, nei 
ther verv lig noi ry dark I it is felt 
faced with velve vv trimt i wi } @ 
No flowers for winter hats: velvet flowers have 
been attempted, but they are s in ay \ 
ance that there is litthe hope of their | g 

iers, | of all ee 3, 

i t \ s of all vari 

, ese aré e 

s f W its A small 
plush wrap is w \ 8 t n 
dent Orienta ves, long 1 sq or corne 
shaped, or a long pelisse is the 8 per 
haps of plush, plain or embr f | 
brocaded sik Fort i Ss 
and more fantastic than that w for walking, 
more like an evening cloak, a long lisse of silk, 
sometimes of a very light t ( ed with co 
ored flowers, and lined with fas ul fur; for 
instance, the Mingrelian goat 

For evening dinner and ree nt ttes the 
conglomerate called the Ex tvle is most in 
vogue, but so retouched, corrected, and generally 
transformed is it that no g¢ of the En re- 
mains about it but the nar Such as we have 
it at present, the style is cha y it that is 
more than can be said of the original, of whieh it 
is a free cop With evening toilettes the stock- 
ings are often of white silk of fine white 
thread, and in that case are « broidered wi 
silk of the tint of the dress » very low s 
pers are black, écru, or of iress fabric 

Furs are worn on all occasions, whether in 
shape of bands for trimming, or with appeara 
sacrificed to reality, and the price of tur bo 3 
spread out into an entire lining of less costly t 
for a long cloak. 

Fur boas have become a triumphant success, 
since their resurrection from the obscurity into 
which tl re dropped some years agi | 
the long boa, the more eiey it t ‘ I 
ered, especially if it 1s made of sable or o 
chilla Provided it has a garniture of fur, and 
provided also that it is worn in one’s coach, a 


winter cloth costume may be of a very light color, 
for visiting. A dress I have 
seen, made for ing married la 
of ere 


the waist, with a band of sable on each side, nar- 


even lay recently 
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cht times arour d 


avo ly, has a skir 


un moire, siiirred six or € 






row at the top and sloping wider toward the bot 
tom. The straight drapery, as long as the skirt and 
without any looping whatever, is of cream cloth 
framed in a band of sable The jacket of « i 
cloth is quite long, opening on a Russian blouse 
of cream moiré, and bordered with a fur band all 
around, including the neck ; the sie c ire Sia 

ed at the wrist, with moiré puffs i ‘ This 
costume is worn by a bride of the highest Paris 
ian circles. Besides being ent | t, a visit- 
ing toilette may have a very used in 


combination with a darker, always on condition 

















however, that it is not worn on foot on the street. 
Thus a dark velvet skirt may be slashed on one 
or on both sides, displaying a ler-skirt of 
very light brocade, with tiny fl . 1 color 
the sleeves are velvet at the v ( I d 
pleated brocad I of t bro- 
cade is folded a the corsage is a 
short velvet j sh i fronts of 
the brocade; the brocade skirt is a little longe 
than that of the velvet, ar the edges of the 
velvet skirt and j t are s W sma!l 
silk pompons of the same color, separated by a 
space of the size of the pompo : 
More lingerie is worn again, the result of a vain 
effort to return to linen collars a cuff but 


on the other hand there 











prepared ol colored silks and laces 

sisting of a very deep col Ww two tabs 
pended to trim the entire front of the corsage 
It is a fashionable, but, it mus fesse in 
ugly and ungraceful, way of em! shing the front 
of a bodice. Some of the laces are wrought with 
gilt thread, thus painting the y It is to b 
expected that with the rage for gold ornaments 
ball dresses of all fabrics we i sten Ww iu 
tallic embroide s ve threads 
of gold ind 
cream nb ke 
The impulse in 1ave been 
given by Madame Sa her Tosea 
toilettes in the | of 
First Empi e having been ove yaded with gold 
embroideries, in emulation of the gorg 3 mil 
itary uniforms of generals and marechals. A 
pretty fancy, and convenient for wearing, is a 
crossed drapery of black moiré, which can be 


worn as a vest under any of the numerous jackets 

in vogue. A wide belt of the moiré can be added 

with long ends finished with pompon tassels. 
Eumetine Raywonp, 


> 
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BLINDFOLD FENCING —CAUTIOUSLY WALKING. BLINDFOLD FENCING—BACK TO BACK 
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BLINDFOLD FENCING—RUSHING PAST EACH OTHER. MAN AND WOMAN—TEMPORARY LACK OF CHIVALRY. 
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THE LADY WARMS TO THE SPORT. 
FENCING AT YOKOHAMA.—[See Pace 858.] 
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THE VIXEN UNMASKED THE PACIFIC DIVIDE 
THE VIXEN UNMASKED. 
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IN THE PARISIAN HIGH LIFE | 


The great question of the day is the interesting | 
discovery, emanating from the celebrated Oriza 
Perfumery—we mean the “ Solid Perfumes ”— 
varying in 12 delightful odors, in form of Pencils 
and Pastilles, and enclosed in coquette envelopes 
—indeed, a very charming bibelot of portable 
size, and an invention as agreeable as useful, 
surrounding the wearer with bewitching scent 
To perfume any article agreeably and instantane 
ously, simply rub upon them lightly. The “ Ess 
Oriza Solid Perfumes” are sold by all guod 
druggists and chemists of the U.S.; in Paris 
by the inventor, Mr. L. Legrand; Oriza Pei 
fumery, 207 Rue St. Honoré, Paris; General 
Agent for the U.S, Park & Tilford, 917 and 
919 Broadway, New York.—{ Adv. ] 





pov 





| 
] 





BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have been before the public of England for 
half a century, and it has lately been demon- 
strated that they are nine times more used than 
all the other Patent Medicines put together, and 
are to be found in every English spe iking y coun- 
try in the world. In onher to meet the wishes 


aud requirements expressed by Americans, many 
of whom already know their value, BeecuHam’s 
PILLS are now introduced in such a thorough 


manner that no home need be without them in 
America, where a shrewd and discerning people 





Absolutely Pure. 


will soon join in the universal testimony that 
Breecuam’s PILLS ARE WoRTH A GuINEA A Box. This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
, <r strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
—|[ Adv. } the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 

’ 7h a Ty r | alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
"OR OVER THIRTY YEARS | yu os 
L. K ; én : . ahah , 7 n | tovaL BakinG Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
“* Brown's Bronchiat Troches lave been used, with | — 

unfailing success, for the relief and cure of Coughs, 


Hoarseness, and other throat troubles. The late Rev. DRAGON 











Henry Warp Beecourr said of them: ‘7 have never 
changed my mind respecting them from the first, except 
I think vet better of that which I beqan by thinking | 
well of. I have ommended them to friends, and 
they have proved extremely serviceable. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that your Troches are pre-eminently the 
best.""—[ Adv.] 











Premature Loss or Tur Hatin, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Cocoatns.—[Adv.} 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 





TRADE-MARK. IN 








Tur superiority of Burnetr’s FravortnGe Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{Ad.] 






























THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 
: 18 THE 










“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 





adults, 
For $1.75 or 
$2.00 a good 
ss te. box. 
Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 


PEERLESS DYES SoLbay Daucus 


REMINGT TYPEWRITER, 
ON TYPEWRITER. 


WON 


GOLD MEDAL 














all pain, cures, wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
plexion by the continuous use of CorngeLu’s Benzoin 
BAKER’ S Washing. 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
aiid esate Ce sean without ie above Irte-Rat. 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
well as for persons in health. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 


Mrs. Winstow'’s Sooruine Syrup for Children 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.]} 
CUSMETIO SOAI 25 ceuts.—[ Adv. 
nee ae Will not crock or fade. 
Breakfast Cocoa. Warranted 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
and is therefore far more economi- 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
PIANOFORTES. 
Tone,Touch, Workn auship,and Durability. 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St 112 Fifth Avenue 


Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
You can | have soft, white hands and a clear com- LAWNS, = ad Checked, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. Improves in brilliancy by 
Warranted absolutely pure ABSOLUTELY FAST 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
Fifty Yoom Before the Public. 
WILLIAM KNABE & Co. 
WASHINGTON : 817 Market Space 


~ Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888. 





Miss M. E. Orr. 


Remtneton. 

OFFICIAL REPORT: “On General Writing—law, evidence, and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. Orr won 
the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. *Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same class.” 
*Both Miss Orr and Mr. McGurrin used the Remington Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar, and send 10 cents for sample of Packer’s zs Soap. Use it every night 
with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and you will be gratified with soft, smooth skin and im- 
proved complexion. Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. It is absolutely 
pure, bland, healing, and grateful to the senses. It is the best soap for washing the delicate skin 
of infants and the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. It prevents Chapping, Chafing, and 
Redness; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, etc., and is an invaluable antiseptic, and purifier for 
offensive perspirations, ete. 25 cents. Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N.Y. 





| 





Cure of Pneumonia. 


Witiram A. Sawyer, Hess Road, 
Niagara Co., N. Y., says: 


“About a year ago I was taken with a 
severe pain in both lungs. I was first at- 


Remed IQS. tacked with a violent chill, then a dreadful 


: ain, and then a cough accompanied by con- 
FOE, CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- P : Aaa an _ 

tifying the skin of children and infants and curing siderable fever. It looked very much like a 
torturing, disfiguring, itc hing, scaly, and pimply dis- | bad attack of pneumonia. A friend of 
eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, ‘ . : > 
from infancy to old age, the Curioura Remepies are mine procured five ALLCOCK’s PLASTERS. 

infallible. ne he ar each ¢ > reac 
Tirictinic: We abi lias thts Sead remem eae. One he put under each arm, one under each 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curioora | shoulder blade, and one on my chest close 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
cured by :i 
CuTticuRA 


Rrso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, intern: ully, cure | go» ‘ — a fo -. . 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples around my throat. F In a few hours the 
to scrofula. cough ceased, the pain gradually abated, and 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50¢ ; Soar, 25c.; 
Resorvent, $1. Prepaid by the Porrer Drue AND 
Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “*‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


I broke out in a profuse perspiration. I fell 
into a profound sleep, and the next day was 
almost well. I wore the Plasters eight days 
afterwards, and have never had any trouble 
since.” 


3 =©6©Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and <@a 
sa beautified by Curiourna Soar. “Ga 


Kinney Pats, Backache, and Weakness cured 
| by Curtovra Anti-Pain Paster, an instan- 


taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


Beware of Imitations, and do not 
be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for Alleock’s, and let no ex- 
planation or solicitation induce you 
to accept a substitute. 


“Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORE. 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 
ity Furniture in America. Best Values. Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms Illustrated Handbook— 
** How to Furnish Our American Homes *’—sent on 
application. 





ISN'T IT, TO BUY A SO-CALLED 
PROVOKING, meray POLISH, THE ONLY EF 
ECT OF WHICH IS TO SCRATCH 
AND DESTROY YOUR AND DESTROY YOUR SUVERNARG ! 


TEST AN ARTICLE BEFORE ADOPTING 
'T FOR USE? 8END YOUR ADORESS 
ON A POSTAL TO US, AND SUFFICIENT 


ELECTRO-SILICON witt Be sent, WITHOUT CHARGE, 


PRESS COMMENTS. 
“It is to the interest of every purchaser to hon 4 


7 ope furniture at the lowest price consistent with qué 
O POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE IN A MANNER ity. R J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first class 


THAT wit SURPRISE YOU, OR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR goods, and they sell them at reasonable 
FULL-SIZED BOX. SOLO EVERYWHERE. The magnitude of their warerooms, the v 


poet ELECTRO-S ILIGON, cho so. their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 


nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
inan American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 
of the connoisseur.’ 








HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
less to the skin and Sree JTom poisonous 
’ drugs; 





DRESS-MAKERS WANTED! 


To teach the KELLOGG FRENCH TAILOR SYSTEM of ON THE 
Dress-Cutting, consisting of a tailor’s wooder are 
wooden dart and sleeve Sen tape-line, and graded 
The Best and thea Use what mercha unt tai I 
in cutting men's cle - C0 and gettheirresul ache 
sent to all parts of the U. S2 to B4 per day to ladles 
out of employment. Buy no system a you oe ave re- 
ceived my valuable treatise on Dress-Cutting, free. in the form of a sealed letter. Price, 
Address, Mme. KELLOGG, Battle Creek, “Mich. FACE 1.00 per packet. Sold by Druggists 
5 Fi ate cannot get it at your druggist we 


BEAUTY & ITS PRESERVATION. | pay |" ““tiistanibor accu. 


co. 
— " 71 Park Place, w York. 
A hand-book of inestimable value for either sex for 
the preservation of Health and Beauty. Sent to any WD Yon can live at home and make more money at work for us 


address on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. POMPADOUR 
TOM ET €O., 45 East 20th Street, New York. 


| elt 








specially prepared for ladies’ use; 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair; put up in plain packets 








1 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 


















PREPARED FROM THE 


Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health 
Resort, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 
erp eg, M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


(Tey avo to be used Chromic Catarchs of the Throat, Larynx, and Lungs. 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained; owing to their rare ad- 
vantages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed-for recovery. 
Their “influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Chronic Oatarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver, 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 


D | P H 7 H E R I 4 can ‘te prevented by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 


it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 


only in throats affected by W H 0) 0) PI N G () 0) U G II is _changed to its 


Catarrh; and the tormenting mildest form. 


Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 
tinued use of the voice will experience gratifying relief by using these Pastilles, 








The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them. 

At the International Exhibition at Brussels the SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 
MEDAL, by a jury of medical men. 

For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents a box. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New ¥ wk. 


by Peck’s Pat. Improvep 
GURES for -DEA Comenen Kaw Doown 
Whis a) mo gree tly. 





The New Card Game, 


MONETA, 








Comfortable, invis the Illustrated book & pro Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, 3. Y. ree Ei. paper. 
By the author of LOGOMACHY ; is equally good. te 
The best two games published. Ask your dealer for Safe ay express, Singer 
them, or send ‘fifty cents for copy of either by mail. Ss" 00. Send for list. Holden’s 
| Copyrighted and published by F. A. WRIGHT, new book on Rirds — all 
| Cincinnati. Circulars free. facts, food, care—25 cents, 
| 


Il ras 240 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





“PARTED BANG” 
a New York of all kinds 

Made of natural CURLY Hair, SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 
eee en eons pda good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 
“tgp whose! = Address ’ MISS A, BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Hate Goods, Cosmetics &c. 
Secon OTE in PURCHASING AGENCY, "sires tetas 


&.Burnham,71 State st (Cent Music HallGhi . DECKER, 825 Broadway, New’ York. 
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CC, SHAYNE, 


FORRIER, 103 PRINCE ST. 


NEW YORK, 


OFFERS AT RETAIL 


CHOICE ALASKA SEAL-SKIN COATS 
AT $150. 

A very stylish, new shape, perfect fitting, the most 

popular style yet introduced. Ladies who have seen 


it have ordered it in preference to all other styles. 
is especially becoming to ladies of good figure. 


ALASKA SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$165, $175, $200, $225, $250, and $300. 


All sizes and lengths. Made from selected London 
dressed and dyed Alaska Seal-skins. 


SEAL-SKIN NEWMARKETS AND 
PALETOTS, newest shapes, $300, $325, 
$350, $375, $400, and $500. SEA 
OTTER and RUSSIAN SABLE trimmed 
Garments, $600, $750, $900, $1000. 


t®” ALASKA SEAL JACKETS, $100, $125, $150. 

Gentleimen’s Seal-skin and Far-lined Overcoats, Seal- 
skin Caps, G uid Robes, mink-lined Circulars and 
Paletots, lars ck, man ufacturers’ prices ; 
eral new shapes in Seal Plush Garments. 


Our $50 Seal Plush Sacque is the best 
in America for the price; others at $40, 
$35, and $27. Seal Plush Newmarkets 
and Paletots, plain and fur-trimmed, 
$60, $80, and $100. Seal Plush Walk- 
ing Coats, Jackets, and Wraps, all sizes, 
at lowest possible prices for reliable 
goods. Our plush garments are lined 
and finished like our perfect-fitting 
seal-skin garments. 


It 








also, sev- 





We don’t manufacture or sell the cheap grades of 
Seal-skin or Plush, for neither gives satisfaction We 
deal only in reliable and durable goods, and owing to 
the fact that we handle Furs in large nope ities, manu- 
facture our own goods, and do business on Prince St. 
where rent is cheap—one third of uptown or Bro ad- 
Way prices—we can afford and do sell 


The very best Furs and Seal-skin Gar- 
ments in America at the prices. 
NEW FASHION BOOK MAILED FREE 


©. C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 


103 Prince Street, near Broadway, N.Y. | 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 1017 CHESTNUT ST.; 
CHICAGO AGENCY, 193 STATE ST. 


Relief at Last! 


No More Straining. 
UNFASTEN YOUR CORSETS 
SITTING OR STANDING. 


The Old Clasp. 
THISIS Hoi 
STRAININ” Ces 








The New Clasp. 





cao TRIGORA cesses 


FAMOUS FOR ITS 





Elegance of Shape 
AND + J 
COMFORT IN WEAR, MADE WITH THE 
QUICK ( .D.) DETACHABLE 
CORSET “ Ve LASP, 


INSURES HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
Recomm nded by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 
The Q. D. Clasp is areal boon. 
It rids women of one of their miseries.”—Jenny June. 


“While I am unaltcrably opposed to corset wearing, 
Ido not hesitate to say that women who wear them 
will do well to substitute the He D. Clasp for those 
now in use.”’—Annie Jenness Miller, Dress Reformer. 

Ask Your Merchant for it. 


If not found will mail Dg sample pair of Corsets. 
French Coutille for @2.¢ 


J. G. FITZPATRIC K & CO., 
» Manuf’rs, 73 Leonard St., New York. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


arres’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mme, GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy form and fall bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 

F. M. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 


PEERLESS DYES 





Are the BEST. 
SoLp By DRuGGIsTs. 











RIDLEYS, 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


HIGH-CLASS PATTERN 


JERSEYS. 


Over 2000 Garments direct from Celebrated 
Manufacturers of Berlin and Paris. 


ALL PERFECT FITTING, 


Handsomely and Finished, 
qualities. 


Plain aud Tailor-made Jerseys 


At $1.68, $1.98, and $2.48. 


Cost to import from $2. 50 to $5. 





Trimmed Superb 


Fancy Jerseys, such as Scroll Braided, $2.48 
Cord Braided, Military Braided, Loop | 2.98 
Braided, and many other Novel and | 
Elaborate Effects. Cost to import, 3.48 
$3.75 to $9 each. ) 3.98 
Handsome Beaded Jerseys, $2.48, $3.48, and 


$4.48. 


KID GLOVES. 


4-Button ‘“ Malta” Black Kid Gloves, Em- 
broidered Backs (4 Strands), at $1.20 a pair. 

4- Button Courvoissier (Gant Marsy) Black 
Kid Gloves, at $2.10 a pair. 


VELVETS 


AND 


PLUSHES. 


18-inch Silk Velvets, Persian Effects, 
binations, this Fall’s importation, 
yard; have sold at $1.25 and $1. 

Black Silk Moleskin Plushes, 24 inches wide, 
69c. a yard; worth $1.50, 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


Contains 74 pages devoted to Toys, Dolls, Gaines, 
and other Holiday Novelties (Illustrated), togeth- 
er with a feast of interesting and varied literary 
matter, all for the 


Low Price of 15 Cents. 


a 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56to 70 ALLEN, 59 t0 65 ORCHARD ST. 


all com- 
at 8716e. a 
50. 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO, 


“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Women, and Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
- 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th "Street. 
CHICAGO - - - - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - - - - o 49 West Street. 





NEW YORK 

















For Christmas, What? 


Why, an ornamental or useful piece 
of furniture. The Robt. Mitchell 
Furniture Co., Cincinnati, O., make 


| and sell all articles of furniture neces- 


sary for an entire house. 


A large catalogue containing two hundred 
pages of illustrations, desc riptigns and prices 
of all kinds of furniture, will Be sent to any 
address upon receipt of fifty cents for postage 
which amount will be credited on any purch ase 
of Three Dollars and upward. Address, 


Tue Rost. Mircuert Furniture Co., 
CINCINNATI, O, 





Offer the Newest, Most Stylish 
EU RS, 
SUCH AS 


CAPES, BOAS, MUFFS, HOODS, STOLES, 
RUGS, TRIMMINGS, 
IN 
SABLE, MINK, BLACK MONKEY, 
BEAVER, BEAR, PERSIAN LAMB, &e., 


AT PRICES GUARANTEED 


| LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


| added, $3 50. 








Prepaid Pare ls delivered Free 
of New York. 


oO fC. harge within 


100 miles o 


KOCH & CO., 20th St. and 6th Ave., N.Y. 


Initial Handkerchiefs 


FOR 


Holiday Trade. 


Ladies’ Unlaundered, all linen........... -.-18c. 
regular 25c. quality. 
Ladies’ Laundered, all linen ............. 30c. 
extra fine. 
Ladies’ Laundered, all linen............. 45c. 
worth 60c. 
Gents’ Unlaundered, all linen. 25c. 
regular 40c. qualit 
| Gents’ Laundered, all linen..... rye 40c. 
regular 50c. qual lity. 
Gents’ Laundered, all linen..................46. 50c. 
regular 60c. quality. 
a aes 
Le Boutillier | 0! 734 


Street, 
NEW YORK. 


_ Brothers, 










a 
CHRISTMAS 
SURPRISE 


(COPYRIGHT. ) 

Sae—Now stand perfectly still, and don’t scold, 
for it’s all your own fault. You will have to stanc 
while I drape my dresses over you until you pro- 
vide me with Hatn’s Bazar Form. 

He (aside) —That’s it! I knew there was some- 
thing 1 wanted to buy for a Curisrmas Present. 
Fey re is n¢ othing my wife wishes so mnch, and noth 

¢ I will enjoy giving her more than Hatu’s Bazar 

‘ORM. 


“HALL'S BAZAR FORM. 


A household necessity, indispensable to 
ladies who do their own dressmaking. 
Adjustable to any size, and when not in 
use folds up like an umbrella. 

Theonly form endorsed and recommended Mi 
by all fashion publishers. 


Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 
Complete Form, %6.50. Skirt Form, 
Iron Post to which bust can be 
Bazar Skirt Form 


as 


in case, $3.00. 


Send for descriptive Catalogue 
giving full particulars. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM co. 
833 Broadway, New York. 
We cheerfully recommend these forms and 
request our patrons when ordering or sending 
for circulars to mention Harper's Bazar. . 


FURS. 


JAMES McORERRY & CO. 
are offering a choice collec- 
tion of Seal-skin Garments, in 
all lengths and sizes, made 
from the finest London-dyed 


| Alaska skins. 


Fur -lined Circulars, Fur 


| Capes, Muffs, and Boas, in the 
| newest shapes, from selected 


| varieties and widths, 


stock; Trimming Furs, in all 
have 


| been especially cut and confi- 











dently recommended for 
beauty. 

Write for prices, stating style 
and size of garment desired. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway and I1ith S¢., 
New York, 


GREAT BARGAINS 


DRY GOODS BY MAIL 











SILES AND VELVETS. 
ay neces eaney not ultans, in del- 
icate shades fe ns wear, we rth $1.50 21.00 
104 ces Ri h Far Beeatenes debecsaptee trea 
colors, worth 1.00 
DRESS GooDs. 
oo Fret ch Cashmeres, 30 new street and 
eve g aha des, at. seenequs 39c. 
BO-inch Fr nch Ladies’ Cloths, sponged and 
shrunken, ready for use; $1.25 quality 89e, 
SuEre AND WRAPS. 
Le lus 8, ll sleeves, Satin lin 
as ‘ "12.50 
Li , quilted satin lining, 
orth $25.00. coerce - 19.98 
KID GLOVES. 
Ladies’ Hoey. Kid Wi king G loves, pique fin- 
embro ric 1 ( wi worth $i. 00. S59e, 
aadies’ 16 nd des, tan 
shades, we pet ‘ ares 50 
(UPHOLSTERY. 
Flax Valour Table-¢ all delicat 
tints of steel blu L; ¢ copper e, & 
an exclusive imp ation, rang n prices 
from ° , $3. ~ o As 5.00 
Flax Valour Porti e tints, ri de. 





signs, full size, v er pair 37. 20 


ou t 
All mail matter should bear our street address, 


BROADWAY and 14th ST., N.Y. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


F gin 





Derlingler 
Runke 


THE pile CORSET, 


Controlled exclusively by us, is the finest 
and most perfect fitting Corset imported. 

The qualities range from medium to 
the very highest. The shape in all qual- 


ities is faultless. 


126128 Cheoshiuwt Sr 
9 liladelphia 


HABIT CLOTHS. 


Folwell Bro. & Co.. 


| 


SPINNERS & 
MANUFACTURERS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
These cloths are all wool of latest 
colorings, superb finish, steam 


shrunk, consequently retain their 
shape in the garment, are, in fact, 
as near perfection as it is possible 
to make a fabric for tailor-made 
suits. All genuine goods have the 
firm name and picture of Colling- 
wood Mills upon the ticket. 


are to be f 1 in nearly a Erat-clage, Dey 





Stores They are f three qualities, and | se 
25 1 $1.50 per yard If y s not 
stock v e¢ us and we will, faform you 


whebe you can get them, 
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IT WRINKLED. 
I TINK ¥O' NEW 
SOME 
SAKE ALIVE, 


“W'y, K’RINDA, 
‘CEPT IT WRINKLE 

““W'y, LAN’ 
DRAPERY!” 


DRESS FIT SPLENDID, 
‘CROSS DE FRONT—DON'T IT? 


DOAN’ YO' KNOW DAT’S DE 


FACETIZ 


AMONG THE SWELLS. 
Oun Lapy (kindly, to boy erying). ‘“‘ What’s the matter, sonny 2” 
Boy. “ I’ve just busted a button off me trousers.” 
Op Lapy. **Ob,I can soon fix that. Sit down and I'll sew it on for 
ou. Have you got the button ?” 
Boy. “No; I lost it. You'll have to give me fi’ cents to buy one. 
Oup Lapy. “Isn't that rather high for a button ?° 
Boy. ‘* It may sound high, mum, but this is a very fashionable neigh- 
»rhood.” : 
WANTED: A TUTOR. 
Where is that man who first perceived 
That by Dame Nature’s law 
Two and two could not be five, 
Or anything but four? 


“<4 


Where has he gone who was the first 
On color to shed light, 
To show that blue was never red, 


That black could not be white ? 
We need these men in this our day 
To teach us common-sense, 
And show us that between like 
Exists no difference. 
Saar es 
A false start—An elopement 


things 


SOCIAL AMENITIES. 

Mr. Oldboy and the Widow Jenkins were very old friends, and had 
not seen each other since youth, so age naturally became the subject of 
conversation, 

“ Ah, Mr. Oldboy,” sighed the widow, “I have had a great deal of trou- 
ble in my time, and T really am not as old as I look.” 

“ No,” responded Mr, Oldboy, galiantly, “‘ I am quite sure of that, Mrs. 
Jenkins,” 








FIGURING VERY CLOSE. 
VANDYKE CAMEISHAIR. ‘I CHARGE FIFTY DOLLAR 
PORTRAIT THAN FOR THE REALISTIC PORTRAIT. 
TO IDEALIZE, 


MRS, NEWRICH. 
1DOLIZE ME FIFTREN DOLLARS’ WORTH 


IT IS SUCH A STRAIN UPON THE 
AND ER—THE—ER—THE—I—AaH, IT IS SO DIFFICULT TO CATCH THE INNER- 
MOST EXPRESSION OF THE SOUL, AS IT WERE, THAT I—ER—” 

“OH, THAT'S ALL RIGHT, YOUNG MAN, 





“Mr. WITHERS, WAS EVERY LIVING 
IN THE ARK DROWNED IN 


BRIGHT BOY. 
THING EXCEPT WHAT WENT 
THE FLOOD?” 

MR. WITHERS. 

BRIGHT BOY. 


‘““YEs; EVERYTHING.” 
* FISHES ?” 


UNKIND. 
They had pirouetted for about three minutes, when she signified in the 
usual way her desire to stop. 
“I'm very fond of the waltz,” said he. : 
“Indeed? I should think you would have learned it, then.” 


And the silence that came over the room was so deep that all attempts 
to measure it by throwing the lead were futile. 





A MODEST REQUEST. 

MR. MONOCULE. “On, I say, WON'T YOU LEAVE THE 
CAW, PLEASE? YOUAH NOSE, Y’ KNOW, THET KIND OF NOSE, 
THAT SHAPE OF NOSE, ALWAYS DISTWESSES ME BEYOND 
EXPWESSION, LEAVE THE CAW, THET’S A GOOD FELLAH.” 











S MORE FOR THE IDF ‘\LISTIC 
» ZRVES ? 
SALLY. 
JOSH. 
TI evess I'LL LET you 
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COMPLIMENTARY ALL AROUND. 
SISTER CARRIE. “ Wuy, LoTTIE, WHEN you 
YOUR HAIR, YOU ARE ACTUALLY GOOD-LOOKING.’ 
HUSBAND. “ QUEER, WHAT A GREAT DIFFERENCE IN 
ONE'S PERSONAL APPEARANCE A LITTLE ALTERATION WILL 
MAKE.” 


FRIZZ 


WILL RESENT THE INSULT. 

Post-orrice CER (to old lady forcing her way to the window). 
have to take your place on the line, madam.” 

Op Lapy, * But I only want to git one stamp.” 

Post-orr:or CLerk. *' Well, I don’t care if you don’t want to get no 
stamp, you’ve got to get on the line.’ 

Ov Lapy (with great dignity). “You'll hear from me through the 
newspapers, young man, This is a perfect outrage.” 

enctimnnnelemises 

If twenty-four grains make a penny-weight, how many will it take to 

make a paper-weight ? 


* You'll 


a 
MORE THAN ORDINARILY BAD. 


“Was the play bad? Well, I guess it was. Why,even the gas went 
out at the close of the second act.’ 


qemannniiscacege 
OLD AND NEW. 
Most slowly, foot by foot, he wrote, ye bard of ancient days, 
And seemed to find his Jabor somewhat hard. 
Ye poet of ye modern times has very different ways, 
And writes his pretty poems by the yard. 
decemmitiinieaetion 
You can never judge of a man’s sorrow by the sighs of his hat band. 
emeninneioumeioniae 
PROMPT PAYMENT. 
Casurer (stopping Mr. Dumley). ** By-the-way, Dumley, I see that your 
bank account is overdrawn to the tune of a hundred and fifty dollars.” 
Dumuey. * All right, old man; if you send a boy down to my office with 
a statement of the whole business, Yn give you a check for the amount." 


a 
HADN'T ON HIS COMPANY MANNERS. 
“Bobby,” cautioned his mother (they were guests at dinner), ‘‘is it 
possible you are eating with your knife ? 
“Yes, ma,” responded Bobby, with a look of intense chagrin, “ but I 
forgot I was visitin’. 














NOT HIS IDEA OF IT. 


JOSH (at a city afair). “I THO'T YEW SED THIS WUZ GOIN’ TO BE A FULL-DRESS SHIN- 
6?” 


““ WELL, 80 IT 18.” 
“WELL, BLAMED IF I'VE SEEN A FULL DRESS TO-NIGHT 'CEPT YOURN; MOST OF 
‘EM AIN'T GOT MORE’N HALF A DRESS ON,” 


SUPPLEMENT. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
(Continued from page 854.9" 


tankard, “ will only make you worse. It inflames 
your blood and adds fuel to the raging fire. Un- 
less something is done the pain will be followed 
by delirium; that by fever, and the fever by 
death. Sir, are you prepared for death ?” 

He turned horribly pale and gasped. 

“Do something forme!” he said. ‘ Do some- 
thing for me, and that without more words !” 

“Nay; but I will first make a bargain with 
you. There is in the sick-house a gentleman, 
my cousin—Robin Challis by name—one of the 
newly arrived rebels, and your servant. He is 
lying sick unto death of a sunstroke and fever 
caused by your hellish cruelty in sending him 
out to work on the fields with the negroes, in- 
stead of putting him to light labor in the ingenio 
or elsewhere. I say, his sickness is caused by 
your barbarity. Wherefore I will do nothing for 
you at all—do you hear? .Nothing! nothing! 
unless I am set free to do all I can for him. 
Yea; and I must have such cordials and gener- 
ous diet as the place can afford, otherwise I will 
not stir a finger to help you. Otherwise—en- 
dure the torments of the damned; rave in mad- 
ness andin fever. Die and go to your own place. 
I will not help you. So; that is my last word.” 

Upon this I really thought that the man had 
gone stark, staring mad; for, at the impudence 
of a mere servant (though a gentleman of far 
better family than his own) daring to make con- 
ditions with him, he became purple in the cheeks, 
and seizing his great stick which lay on the ta- 
ble, he began belaboring me with all his might 
about the head and shoulders; but I caught up 
a chair and used it for a shield while he capered 
about, striking wildly and swearing most hor- 
ribly. 

At this moment the lady who was in the ham- 
mock stepped out of it and walked toward us 
slowly like a queen. She was without any doubt 
the most beautiful woman I had ever seen. She 
was dressed in a kind of dressing-gown of flow- 
ered silk, which covered her from head to foot: 
her head was adorned with the most lovely glossy 
black ringlets ; a heavy gold chain Jay round her 
neck, and a chain of gold with pearls was twined 
in her hair, so that it looked like a coronet; her 
fingers were covered with rings, and gold brace- 
lets hung upon her bare white arms. Her figure 
was tall and full; her face inclined to the Span- 
ish, being full and yet regular, with large black 
Though I was fighting with a madman, I 
could not resist the wish that I could paint her ; 
and I plainly perceived that she was one of that 
race which is called quadroon, being most likely 
the daughter of a mulatto woman and a white 
father. This was evident by the character of 
her skin, which had in it what the Italians call 
the morbidezza, and by a certain dark hue under 
the eves, 

“Why,” she said, speaking to the master as if 
he had been a petulant school-boy, “you only 
make yourself worse by all this fury. Sit down, 
and lay aside your stick, And you, Sir’—she 
addressed herself to me—“ you may be a great 
physician, and at home a gentleman; but here 
you are a servant, and therefore bound to help 
your master in all you can without first making 
conditions.” 

“T know too well,” I replied. ‘“ He bought me 
as his servant, but not as his physician. I will 
not heal him without my fee; and my fee is that 
my sick cousin be attended to with humanity.” 

“Take him away!” cried the master, beside 
himself with rage. “Clap him in the stocks! 
Let him sit there all day long in the sun! He 
shall have nothing to eat or to drink! In the 
evening he shall be flogged! If it was the Duke 
of Monmouth himself, he should be tied up and 
flogged! Where the devil are the servants ?” 

A great hulking negro came running. 

“You have now,” I told him, quietly, “ permit- 
ted yourself to be inflamed with violent rage. 
The pain will therefore more rapidly increase. 
When it becomes intolerable you will be glad to 
send for me.” 

The negro dragged me away (but I made no 
resistance), and led me to the court-yard, where 
stood the stocks and a whipping-post. He point- 
ed to the latter with a horrid grin, and then laid 
me fast in the former. Fortunately he left me 
my hat, otherwise the h®t sun would have made 
an end of me. I was, however, quite easy in my 
mind. I knew that this poor wretch, who already 
suffered so horribly, would before long feel in 
that jaw of his, as it were, a ball of fire. He 
would drink in order to deaden the pain; but 
the wine would only make the agony more horri- 
ble. Then he would be forced to send for me. 

This, in fact, was exactly what he did. 

I sat in those abominable stocks for no more 
than an hour. Then Madam herself came to me, 
followed by the negro fellow who liad locked my 
heels in those two holes. 

“He is now much worse,” she said. 
now in pain that cannot be endured. 
truly relieve his suffering ?” 

“Certainly I can. But on conditions. My 
cousin will die if he is neglected. Suffer me to 
minister to his needs. Give him what I want for 
him and I will cure your” —I did not know wheth- 
er I might say “ your husband,” so I changed the 
words into—* my master. After that I will cheer- 
fully endure again his accursed cruelty of the 
fields.” 

She bade the negro unlock the bar. 

“Come,” she said. ‘“ Let us hear no more about 
any bargains. I will see to it that you are able 
to attend to your cousin. Nay, there is an un- 
fortunate young gentlewoman here, a rebel, and a 
servant like yourself—for the last week she doth 
nothing but weep for the misfortunes of her 
friends—meaning you and yourcompany. I will 
ask her to nurse the sick man. She will desire 
nothing better, being a mest tender-hearted wo- 
man, And as for you, it will be easy for you to 


eyes. 


“ He is 
Canst thou 





look after your cousin and your master at the 
same time.” 

“Then, Madam,” I replied, “take me to him, 
and I will speedily do all I can to relieve him.” 

I found my patient in a condition of mind and 
body most dangerous. I wondered that he had 
not already fallen into a fit, so great was his wrath 
and so dreadful his pain. He rolled his eyes; 
his cheeks were purple; he clinched his fists ; he 
would have gnashed his teeth but for the pain in 
his jaws. 

“Make yourself easy,” said Madam. “This 
learned physician will cause your pain to cease. 
I have talked with him and put him into a better 
mind.” 

The master shook his head as much as to say 
that a better mind would hardly be arrived at 
without the assistance of the whipping-post ; but 
the emergency of the case prevented that indul- 
gence. Briefly, therefore, 1 took out my lancet 
and pierced the place, which instantly relieved 
the pain. Then I placed him in bed, bled him 
copiously, and forbade his taking anything strong- 
er than small-beer. Freedom from pain and ex- 
haustion presently caused him to fall into a deep 
and tranquil sleep. After all this was done I 
was anxious to see Robin. 

“Madam,” I said, “I have now done all I can. 
He will awake at noon, I dare say. Give him a 
little broth, but not much, There is danger of 





fever. You had better call me again when he 
awakes. Warn him solemnly that rage, revenge, 


cursing, and beating must be all postponed until 
such time as he is stronger. I go to visit my 
cousin in the sick-house, where I await your com- 
mands.” 

“Sir,” she said, courteously, “I cannot. suffi- 
ciently thank your skill and zeal. You will find 
the nurse of whom I spoke in the sick-house 
with your cousin. She took with her some cord- 
ial, and will tell me what else you order for 
your patient. I hope your cousin may recover. 
But, indeed” —she stopped and sighed, 

“ You would say, Madam, that it would be bet- 
ter for him and for us all to die. Perhaps so. 
But we must not choose to die, but rather strive 
to live, as more in accordance with the Word of 
God.” 

“The white servants had been hitherto the 
common rogues and thieves and sweepings of 
your English streets,” she said. “ Sturdy rogues 
are they all, who fear naught but the lash, and 
have nothing of tenderness left but tender skins. 
They rob and steal, they will not work, save by 
compulsion; they are far worse than the negroes 
for laziness and drunkenness. I know not why they 
are sent out, or why the planters buy them, when 
the blacks do so much better serve their turn, 
and they can without reproach beat and flog the 
negroes, while to flog and beat the whites is by 
some accounted cruel.” 

“ All this, Madam, is doubtless true; but my 
friends are not the sweepings of the street.” 

‘““ No, but you are treated as if you were. It is 
a new thing having gentlemen among the ser- 
vants, and the planters are not yet accustomed 
to them. They are a masterful and a wilful folk, 
the planters of Barbadoes; from childhood up- 
wards they have their own way, and brook not 
opposition. You have seen into what a madness 
of wrath you threw the master by your opposi- 
tion. Believe me, Sir, the place is not wholesome 
for you and for your friends. The master looks to 
get a profit not from your labor, but by your ran- 
som. Sir’—she looked me very earnestly in the 
face—“ if you have friends at home-—if you have 
any friends at all—entreat them—command them 
—immediately to send money for your ransom. 
It will not cost them much. If you do not get 
the money you will most assuredly die, with the 
life that you will have to live. All the white 
servants die except the very strongest and lusti- 
est. Whether they work in the fields, or in the 
garden, or in the ingenio, or in the stables, they 
die. They cannot endure the hot sun and the 
hard fare. They presently catch fever, or a cal- 
enture, or a cramp, and so they die. This young 
gentlewoman who is now with your cousin will 
presently fall into melancholy and die. There 
is no help for her, or for you—believe me, Sir— 
there is no hope but to get your freedom.” She 
broke off here, and never at any other time spoke 
to me again upon this subject. 

In three weeks’ time, indeed, we were to re- 
gain our freedom, but not in the way Madam ima- 
gined. 

Before I go on to tell of the wonderful surprise 
which awaited me I must say that there was, 
after this day, no more any question about the 
field-work for me. In this island, then, there was 
a great scarcity of physicians—navy, there were 
none properly qualified to call themselves physi- 
cians, though a few quacks. The sick servants 
on the estates were attended by the negresses, 
some of whom have, I confess, a wonderful know- 
ledge of herbs—in which respect they may be 
likened to our countrywomen, who, for fevers, 
agues, toothache, and the like, are as good as any 
physicians in the world. It was therefore speed- 
ily rumored abroad that there was a physician 
upon my master’s estate, whereupon there was 
immediately a great demand for his services ; 
and henceforth I went daily, with the master’s 
consent, to visit the sick people on the neighbor- 
ing estates—nay, I was even called upon by his 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor himself, Mr. 
Steed, for a complaint from which he suffered. 
And I not only gave advice and medicines, but I 
also received a fee just as if I had been practis- 
ing in London. But the fees went to my master, 
who took them all, and offered me no better diet 
than before. That, however, mattered little, be- 
cause wherever I weni I asked for, and always 
received, food of a more generous kind and a 
glass or two of wine, so that I fared well and 
kept my health during the short time that we 
remained upon the island. I had also to thank 
Madam for many a glass of Madeira, dish of 
cocoa, plate of fruit, and other things, not only 








for my patient Robin, but also for myself, and 
for another, of whom I have now to speak. 

When, therefore, the master was at length free 
from pain and in a comfortable sleep, I left him, 
with Madam’s permission, and sought the sick- 
house in a most melancholy mood, because I be- 
lieved that Robin would surely die, whatever I 
should do. And I confess that, having had but 
little experience of sunstroke and the kind of 
fever which followeth upon it, and having no 
books to consult and no medicine at hand, I knew 
not what I could do for him. And the boasted 
skill of the physician, one must confess, availeth 
little against a disease which hath once laid hold 
upon aman. ‘Tis better for him so to order the 
lives of his patients while they are well as to pre- 
vent disease, just as those who dwell beside an 
unruly river (as I have seen upon the great river 
Rhone) build up a high levee, or bank, over which 
it cannot pass. 

In the sick-house the floor was of earth with- 
out boards; there was no other furniture but two 
or three wooden pallets, on each a coarse mattress 
with a rug; and all was horribly filthy, unwashed, 
and foul. Beside the pallet where Robin lay there 
knelt, praying, a woman with her head in her 
hands. Heavens! there was, then, in this dark 
and heathenish place one woman who still re- 
membered her Maker! 

Robin was awake. His restless eyes rolled 
about; his hands clutched uneasily at his blank- 
et; and he was talking. Alas! the poor brain, 
disordered and wandering, carried him back to 
the old village. He was at home again in ima- 
gination, though we were so far away. Yea; he 
had crossed the broad Atlantic, and was in fair 
Somerset, among the orchards and the hills. And 
only to hear him talk, the tears rolled down my 
cheeks. 

“Grace,” he said. Alas! he thought that he 
was again with the sweet companion of his youth. 
“Grace, the nuts are ripe in the woods. We 
will to-morrow take a basket and go gather them. 
Benjamin shall not come to spoil sport. Besides, 
he would want to eat them all himself. Hum- 
phrey shall come, and you, and I. That will be 
enough.” 

Then his thoughts changed again. ‘Oh, my 
dear,” he said—in a moment he had passed 
over ten years, and was now with his mistress, a 
child no longer. “ My dear, thou hast so sweet a 
face. Nowhere in the whole world is there so 
sweet aface. I have always loved thy face; not 
a day but it has been in my mind—always my 
love, my sweetheart, my soul, my life. My dear, 
we will never leave the country; we want no 
grandeur of rank, and state, and town; we will 
always continue here, Old age shall find us lovers 
still. Death cannot part us, oh, my dear, save for 
a little while—and then sweet heaven will unite 
us again to love each other forever and forever—” 

“Oh, Robin! Robin! Robin!” 

I knew that voice. Oh, heavens! was I dream- 
ing? Was I, too, wandering? Were we all back 
in Somerset ? 

For the voice was none other than the voice of 
Grace herself ! 








ns 


CHAPTER XLIL. 
GRACE, 

“Grace!” [ cried. 

She rose from her knees and turned to meet 
me. Her face was pale; her eyes were heavy, 
and they were full of tears. 

“ Grace !” 

“7 saw you when you came here, a week ago,” 
she said. “Oh, Humphrey, I saw you, and | was 
ashamed to Jet you know that I was here.” 

“Ashamed? My dear, ashamed? But how 
—why—what dost thou here ?” 

“How could I meet Robin’s eyes after what I 
had done ?” 

“Tt was done for him, and for his mother, and 
for all of us. Poor child, there is no reason to 
be ashamed.” 

“And now I meet him and he is in a fever, 
and his mind wanders; he knows me not.” 

“ He is sorely stricken, Grace; I know not how 
the disease may end, mind and body are sick 
alike. For the mind I can do nothing; for the 
body I can do but little; yet with cleanliness and 
good food we may help him to mend. But tell 
me, Child, in the name of Heaven, how camest 
thou in this place ?” 

But before anything she would attend to the 
sick man. And presently she brought half a 
dozen negresses, who cleaned and swept the place, 
and sheets were fetched and a linen shirt, in 
which we dressed our patient, with such other 
things as we could devise for his comfort. Then 
I bathed his head with cold water, continually 
changing his bandages so as to keep him cool; 
and I took some blood from him, but not much, 
because he was greatly reduced by bad food and 
hard work. 

When he was a little easier we talked. But 
heavens! to think of the villany which had 
worked its will upon this poor child! As if it 
was not enough that she should be forced to fly 
from a man who had so strangely betrayed her, 
and as if it was not enough that she should be 
robbed of all her money—but she must also be 
put on board, falsely and treacherously, as one, 
like ourselves, sentenced to ten years’ servitude 
on the Plantations! For, indeed, I knew and 
was quite certain that none of the Maids of 
Taunton were thus sent abroad. It was notori- 
ous, before we were sent away, that, with the ex- 
ception of Susan Blake, who died of jail-fever at 
Dorchester, all the Maids were given to the Queen’s 
ladies, and by them suffered to go free on the 
payment by their parents of thirty or forty pounds 
apiece. And as for Grace, she was a stranger in 
the place, and it was not known that she had 





joinea that unfortunate procession. So that if 
| ever a man was kidnapper and villain, that man 
| was George Penne, 








It behooves a physician to keep his mind under 
all circumstances calm and composed. He must 
not suffer himself to be carried away by passion, 
by rage, hatred, or even anxiety. Yet I confess 
that my mind was clean distracted by the dis- 
covery that Grace herself was with us, a prisoner 
like ourselves ; I was, I say, distracted, nor could 
I tell what to think of this event and its conse- 
quences, For, to begin with, the poor child was 
near those who would protect her. But what 
kind of protection could be given by such help- 
less slaves? Then was she beyond her husband's 
reach; he would not, it was quite certain, get 
So far 
But then the master, who looked 
to make a profit by her, as he looked to make a 
profit by us—through the ransom of her friends ! 
She had no friends to ransom her 


possession of her at this vast distance. 
she was safe. 


There was but 
one, the Rector, and he was her husband’s father 
The time would come when the avarice of the 
master would make him do or threaten some 
thing barbarous toward her. Then had 
found favor with Madam, this beautiful mulatto 
woman, whom Grace innocently supposed to be 
the master’s wife. And there was the young 
planter who wished to buy her with the honora 
ble intention of marrying her. In short, [ knew 
not what to think or to say, because at one mo 
ment it seemed as if it was the most providential 
thing in the world that Grave should have been 
brought here, and the next moment it seemed as 
if her presence only magnified our evils. 

“Nay,” she said, when I opened my mind to 
her, “ seeing that the world is so large, what but 
a special ruling of Providence could have brought 
us all to this same island, out of the whole mul 
titude of isles—and then again to this same es 
tate out of so many? Humphrey, your faith was 
wont to be stronger. I believe—nay, I am quite 
sure—that it was for the strengthening and help 
of all alike that this hath been ordained. First, 
it enables me nurse Robin—mine, 
alas! no longer! Yet must I still love him as 
long as I have a heart to beat.” 

“Love him always, Child,” I said. “This is 
no sin to love the companion of thy childhood, 
thy sweetheart, from whom thou wast torn by 
the most wicked treachery’—but could say no 
more, because the contemplation of that sweet 
face, now so mournful, yet so patient, made my 
voice to choke and my to fill with tears 
Said I not that a physician must still keep his 
mind free from all emotion ? 

All that day I conversed with her. We agreed 
that for the present she should neither acknow 
ledge nor conceal the truth from Madam, upon 
whose good will were now placed all our hopes 
That is to say, if Madam questioned her she was 
to acknowledge that we were her former friends ; 
but if Madam neither suspected anything not 
asked her anything, she should keep the mat 
ter to herself. She told me during this day all 
that had happened unto her since I saw het 
last, when we marched out of Taunton. Among 
other things I heard of the woman called Deb, 
who was now working in the cane fields (she was 
one of a company whose duty it was to weed the 
canes). In the evening this woman, when the 
people returned, came the She 
was a great strapping woman, stronger tuan 
most men. She was dressed, like all the women 
on the estate, in a smock and petticoat, with a 
thick coif to keep off the sun, and a pair of 
strong shoes. 

She came to help her mistress, as she fondly 
called Grace. She wanted to sit up and watch 
the sick man, so that her mistress might go to 
But Grace refused. Then this faithful 
creature rolled herself up in het and laid 
herself at the door, so that no one should go in 
or out without stepping over her, And so she 
fell asleep. 

Then we began our night-wateh, and talked in 
whispers sitting by the bedside of the fevered 
man. Presently, I forgot the wretchedness of 
our condition, the place where we were, our hope- 


she 


to my poor 


eves 








to sick-house, 


sleep. 


rug 


less, helpless lot, our anxieties and our fears, in 
the joy and happiness of once more conversing 
with my mistress She spoke to me after the 
manner of the old days, but with more serious 
ness, about the marvellous workings of the Lord 
among his people; and presently we began to 
talk of the music which we loved to play, and 
how the sweet concord and harmony of the notes 
lifts up the soul; and of pictures and painting, 
and Mr. Boscorel’s drawings, and my own poor 
attempts, and my studies in the schools, and so 
forth, as if my life was, indeed, but just begin 
ning, and, instead of the Monmouth cap and the 
canvas breeches and common shirt, I was once 
more arrayed in velvet, 
and a gold-headed cane 

Lastly she prayed, entreating merciful Heaven 
to bestow health of mind and enlargement of 
body to the sick man upon the bed, and her 
brother, and her dear friend (meaning myself), 
and to all poor sufferers for religion; and she 
asked that, as it had been permitted that she 
should be taken from her earthly lover by trea 
chery, so it might now be granted to her to lay 
down her life for his, so that he might go fre 
and she die in his place. 

Through the open window I saw the four stars 
which make the constellation they call the “ Cru 
seroes,” being like a cross fixed in me heavens 
The night was still, and there was no sound save 
the shrill noise of the cigala, which is here as 
shrill as in Padua. Slave and master, bondman 
and free, were all asleep save in this hous 
where Robin rolled his heavy head, and mu 
mured without ceasing, and Grace communed with 
her God. Surely, surely, I thought, here was no 
for doubt? This my mistress had been 
brought here by the hand of God himself, to | 
as an angel or 


with a physician’s wig 


room 


messenger of his own, for our 
help and succor—haply for our spiritual help 
alone, seeing that no longer was there any | 
from man. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 






































‘ig. 1.—WORKING PATTERN FOR CHRISTMAS CARD BOX, FIG. 2 


Fic. 83—BORDER DESIGN FOR SIDEBOARD CLOTH, FIG. 4.—Workxrye Parrery. Fic. 2.—BOX JOR CE 
EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTOR. ki 
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-PER’S BAZAR, DECEMBER 15, 1888. 





























Fig. 5.—CORNER DESIGN FOR TEA CLOTH, FIG. 6 
Workina Parrern. 
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—BOX JOR CHRISTMAS CARDS.—[Skx Fie. 1.] Fie. 4.—SIDEBOARD CLO" 
NGTOR ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—{Sre Pace 855.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 
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( onstable HAs Co 


KICH LACES, 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 


Tulles, Gazes, Mousseline de Soic, and 
Lace Nets, 


NOVELTIES. 
Made-Up Lace Goods. 


OD 
Sioadwvay A 19th ét. 


HOLIDAY ART WORK, 

Send for the current issues of THE ART 
INTERCHANGE, which are full of good 
designs for Xmas Novelties. Lovely little out- 
line figures to paint or embroider on menu cards, 
toilet sets, doyleys, chair or sofa cushions, Tap- 
estry painting figures, screen designs, china 
painting designs for rose jar, panels, mirror, 
and game sets, etc., ete. 

Trial offer, 3 months, 6 numbers, commencing 
August 11th and including 6 beautiful colored 
plates—Dutch boats, The Wreck, Summer land- 
scape, Brittany Fisherwomen, Nasturtiums, Pansy, 
Cup and Saucer—and innumerable black and 
white designs, many full working size—for 


Only $1.25. 


Sample copy, illustrated catalogue, and colored 
study of Pansies sent for 15c. in stamps (regular 
price, 30c.). 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
37 West 224 Street, New York. 


I “will send an elegant 
DG § pair of kid gloves, any 
shade,size,or color,on 
receipt of ONE DOL- 
FRE LAR for one year's 


rare to the 


AMERICAN  NEWS- 
TO CHARITABLE LADIES wows rarenp, an 
eight-page, beautifully ILLUSTRATED paper, contain- 
ing life stories and portraits of the boys an girls of our 
Jarge cities. Every household and patriotic American 
citizen, who has the welfare of the coming generation 
at heart, should help us save these boys and girls from 
becoming criminals and leading lives of Shame. It is a 
paper that will interest old and young. The gloves 
cannot be purchased in any retail store for less than 
$1.25, and the only way we can afford to give them 
away is by purchasing them in large quantities. 


AMERICAN NEWSBOY’S FRIEND,195 LaSalle St.,Chicago, 1 


FURS. 


Gennine Alaska London -dressed Seal-skin gar- 
ments at Popular Prices. To order without extra 
charge or deposit. Perfect fit and entire satisfaction 
guaranteed. Fur Sete, Gloves, Caps, Robes, etc., etc. 


BURKE, 


MANUFACTURER, 
214 Broadway, opposite old St. Paul’s Church. 
26 Years in Present | Location, 


oROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S 
LAVENDER SALTS 


We are glad torecommend 
to our readers a delightful 
new invention brought out 
by the Crown Perfumerv 
Co., of 177, New Bond 81., 
London, England. 

UNDER THE TITLE OF 


LAVENDER SALTS, 

eer have prepa 

inv. gorating Suelling Salt. 

Here we have a delightfully 

fresh petens of Lavender, 
with yo ed 


THE 










invigorating 
freshing; @ delightful adai addi- 
tion to every toilet table, 
and & most agreeable deo- 
dorizer.—Lady’s P.torial. 
For Sale by all First-Class Druggists, 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Tts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and endorsed by thonsands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ovght to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D.8.WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 


MARI a] 900.00 IN GOLD 


given to persons using Cobb's 
COMPLEXION SOAP. 


It will heal chapped hands, 
cure eczema, and all skin and 
= ¢ » diseases. Best for Baby. 


Full particulars and sample 
Cake for 6c. postage. 
A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass, 


Invigorating and Refreshing. | 









| In the Wigh Court of Tustice.—Gosnell v. Dur- | 


| rant.—On January 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs re- 
straining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from in- 
fringing Messrs. John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered 
Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 





READY FOR USE 
REQUIRE ONLY WARMIN 


OMOER THESUPERUS/EN OF 
4.BIARDOT oor PARIS. 


ae ER OF THE JURY Foor 
Pane SRR Etec _— 


CHICKEN -MULLIGATAWNY: 
MOCK TURTLE OX TAIL 
CONSOMME -FRENCH Ls Ae tae 
TOMATO BEAN 





WN GLASS OR 1M CANS. 


SERVED ON ALL PULLMAN, 
AND B. & O. BUFFET CARS, 


Canada. 





FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


| Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. | 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Drugzgists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London, 


Siti | 


HEALTHFUL, NuTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS,PIESanoCAKES. 
Recommended by a Housekeepers. In pound and 

half- pound § . Ask your arecw for it, 
—— le free on request. 


CROFT “a ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


You CANT 
Get Out. 


INTENSE BLACK. 
se any Pen. 
Requires no preparation. 
Samples mailed to any 
oaRTER for 20 cents. 
DINSMORE & 60. 
Bottom Mass. 


sU hince ~pgate hc HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
cific is the only unfaili ae 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Aaaee ‘Mme. Jutian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


































| accomplish. 


Sold by the leading Grocers of the United States and 


Crosse & Blackwell 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS | 


The finest Me: it-Flavoring Stock. 








FURS. 


C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SEAL-SKIN ALASKA JACKETS, at $85, 
$100, $125, $150. 

SEAL-SKIN ALASKA SACQUES, at $125, 
$150, $200, $250. 

SEAL-SKIN ALASKA WRAPS, at $100, $115, 
$125, $150. 


BARBOUR’S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES Use the Best! SEAL-SKIN ALASKA ULSTER CLOAKS, 
e . 


at $300, 350, 400. 
WHETHER FOR at $300, $350, $ 


Button SeWilg, Late- making, Embroidery, ‘ = in new and exclusive designs and perfect 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all eapectahite Dealers throughout 


the Country. 
Orde rs 8 by Ms ail, or information desired, will receive 


LALLA ROOKH DRESS CHART, | , =r y so scormation denivd, wit civ 


All difficulties of Dress-cutting and Fitting effect- Sapwn ‘to the hone or satiefac tors references are 
ually overcome by using our Cutting System. Best | furnished, Goods will be sent on reeerore. 
and quickest for dressmakers and for family use. Sapte 


Complete sample sent by il on recei of $2.00, 
Adare suaiedoeianthentenensaian Aine Latest Styles of Wedding uf Visiti ting Cards, 
LALLA ROOKH PATTERN CO., Work done in the Highest Style of the Art. Send 


for Price-list and Samples. 
76 Park Place, New York. JOHN BR. BOSE, 1. 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Felt Shoes erfe 
and 
Slippers. 





Muffs, Capes, Boas, Collars of all varieties, 


Seal-Skin Caps and Gloves, Gents’ Fur-lined 
Coats, Robes, Rugs, ete. 














Ley; if! | Perfect Ease 
on eae 
Comfort. 


ey 


Made in all Styles 
for Men, Women, 
and Children. 











Neladese, 


Cek braléd 
Peli Siappers\ 


SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. 
Warm, Durable. |, Smw-_c Mom, thogghtfal twas cf dear Charles te bring. me 


the Alfred Dolge Felt Slippers. They are » 











- and fortable that I really do not like to wear any ers. 
Prevents Rheumatism | |,~%,co»tinuslly taking cold with my leather slippers, but | Send for Illustrated Price-list. 
and Cold Feet. | NOTE.—This is a valuable suggestion to other good husbands. Mention Harper's Bazar, 





DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, N. Bee . 
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Puysician :—I cannot sanction your using Lapy:—I have taken your advice, doctor, and 
| a hard-running machine Suy a Willcox my husband says I could not have made a better 
| & Gibbs Automatic. investment. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





NOTE :—Willcox & Gibbs “‘ AUTOMATIC” is the only sewing machine that can be used 
WITHOUT RISK TO HEALTH. Unequalled for LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING and STRENGTH AND BEAUTY of 
work. Send for Illustrated Price List. 


Willcox & Cibbs Sewing Machine ) Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


THE aa & 


ots HOME PAPER ansico. 


Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philada, 
Pa., and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. * * * * * * 


On receipt of oy 50 — | 
send you, expre = | 
. Folding Draping Stan apital, 
Pat. Folding D raping tan MEMES surplus, 400,470 
having a folding base of new de- Cuarantee Strength, $I, 150, 470 


sign = be gathered into such 
compact form as to be easily carried 
Record of our (8 YEARS’ business. 
16, Seas Mortgages a. aggregating $11, 768 818 














about. When folded, goes into a 
box 3 inches square and 35 inches 
long. These forms can be used for 


the smallest misses’ as well as the in f 6,358,162 
9: 913 f paid, - “e+ 8,410,656 

very iargest ladies’ skirts: Themove- | 

meut for adjusting isstrong, simple | Interest paid aggregating ” Sh gale -% on 495 

and very quick of action. Their P 6, 


durability and extreme simplicity We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
recommend them at a glance. We do not claim to do Ane largest, but 
EVERY PORM GUARANTEED, the SAFEST business. 


UNION FORM CO., Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
RGA. ee. | ae WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 




















R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL | LAWRENCE, KANSAS ; 

| ) CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, ’ few v York t Mang’r, WED A WENRY DICKINSON. | 319 219 Broadway. 
2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 

nee Moth Patches, Rasht and Skin dis. | J OSEPH Cl LLOTTS 

m< EL; enses,and every blemish on beauty, | 

=. 2 ae and defies detection. It has stood | 

ee — oe) the test of years, and is so harm- 

m Roe e ~ we taste it to be | 

a — sure it is properly 

i=) x = 3 s made. Page Ps | 

“EBs Y came, Drt. Ass, | | GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 

fawn (a patent), | |_ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 











“ As you ladies will | 
use them,] recommend 

* Gouraud’s Cream’ | 
asthe least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.” For sale byall 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the | 
U. S., Canadas, and | 
Earope. 


onus F. HOPKINS, Prepeiener, Bond St., running 
i through to main Office, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. | 
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WHENCE IT DERIVES ITS NAME, 


GARDEN OF AMERICA, 
READ THE FOLLOWING OFFICIAL REPORT. 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 
FLORIDA WATER. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL “EAUX DE COLOGNE” FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, THE TOILET, AND THE BATH, 


A purely floral extract distilled direct from the petals of the fresh-culled flowers of the 
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delightful, and far more lasting tha 


Toilet it is an Indispensable F 
ITHER A LADY OR A GENTLEM 


ferred to in the preceding report, 
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OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEA. 


ECENE OW A COFFEE PLANTATION C HASE & SANBOR N. 


OUR COFFEES HAVE A SOE RE ERY ATION REPRESENTING 


SEAL B Sree delicacy of D COFFE 





JAVA and MOCHA, 
Surpassing all others 
Justly called The Aristocra Ac 


of Am meri ca. Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 2 


Coffee 
air-tight tin ca 


SADE BLEN 


coffees. Warranted not to contain a single 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
hag 4 and aromatic high grade 
io bean, and guaranteed to 


suit your taste as no other coffee will, at a moderate price. Always 


n 1 lb. air- tight parchment packages. 


We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
only to oars But to give consumers an 
opportunity of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. Address 
CHASE & SANBORN, 94 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


TES whole roasted (unground), 








The Atlantic Monthly for 1889 


Will contain 

Literary, Social, Historical 
Essays, Stories, Poems, 
Travel Sketches, Papers on 
Educaticn, Politics, Art, 

By the foremost American writers. 

Serial Stories. 
“THE TRAGIC MUSE.” By 


Henry JAMEs. 


“THE BEGUMS DAUGH- 
TER.” By Epwarp L. Bywyer, 
author of “Agnes Surriage,” ‘ Penel- 
ope’s Suitors.” 

“PASSE ROSE.” (Continued till 
April.) By Arravr SHERBURNE 
Harpy, author of “ }jut Yet a Woman.” 
The best representative of American peri- 


odical literature, which appeals to readers 
by its own charms.— New York Evening Post 
The Atlantic is the one American maga- 
zine in which a regard for letters is the 
controlling motive.— New York Tribune. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE. 

The November and December numbers of 
the Atiantic will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose subecriptions for 
1889 are received before December 20th. 

Poatal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 Kast 17th Street, New York. 











TRADE-MARK. IN 


LAWNS, Hall ul Checked, 
WOMEN DRESS WEAR. 


Will not crock or fade. 
Improves in brilliancy by 
Washing. 


Warranted 


ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


None Genuine without the above Trade-Mark, 





SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT! 





18k COLD 


PLATED ON 


MES SOLID COIN SILVER. 


RAISED 


ORNAMENTATIONS 





VERY FINEST 


IMITATION DIAMONDS. 


This watch is the wonder of the day. The case is 
Solid Coin Silver, heavily plated with 18 Karat Gold. 
It is elaborately hand engraved, with rich raised orna- 
mentations. Set with the work l-renowned Spanish 
Crystals. 
judges to tell them from Diamonds. Their brillianc y 
and lustre are most marvelous. The Stones being real 
Orystals and splendidly faceted, they will resist acids 
alkalies and intense heat. They are set by Diamond 
Setters and beautifully finished. 
known the world over as the finest ever produced, hav- 


hese magnificent stones defy the best 


‘hese stones are 


been awarded three prize medals from the great 


exhibitions. They cannot be had elsewhere and are 
only to be obtained from us. The cases have the same 
spring and elasticity and are equal in appearance tothe 
finest #125.00 Gold Watch. They are fitted with fine 
jeweled movements and are reliable time keepers. 


To close out a limited stock of these watc “ogi now 


offer them for the next thirty days at Cost Price,#14.98 
each net cash, or we will send by express C. O. D. on re- 
ceipt of $1 us a guarantee of good faith. They should 
be seen to be fully appt preciated. Iilnstrated $ ‘atalogue 


ARRIS WATCH Co., 
05 Oth yt ng ane iil 





wis ev’ ery 


A | 15 800K ce AWAY! 


es—64 column- -p 


resamaking, Nee 


popalar and 


yearly subscri Sioa to THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
re 


Handsomely printed und ont 
FULLER MINER. _Amongits conteiba- 
lie t Corson, Julia Mills Dunn, Mire. 


era,etc.,and is 
EPER has me t with 


ee 


lar bring its _ — ona $I. 


mumbers) of THE HOUSEK 





KEE x 
t? A CLUB OF SI YEARLY "SUBSCRIPTIONS AND SiX BOOKS FOR $5.00. 





Address, THE HOUSEKEEPER, No. 42, 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








EVERY LADY 25 JRESS MAKER, 


MEN joy, above ol, dior Ghee neat-fitting gar- 

Wo see By the use of WorTH’s <p TAYLOR 

System OW Dress CUTTING, a person of ordinary 
intelligence can cut and fit any article of dress perfectly 
WITHCUT TRYING THE GARMENT ON. This system is so 
plain, and the book of instructions so com ~~ and clear, 
that a child may cut and fit as perfectly as 
enced Dress Maker. With the Diagrams ‘ond 


w 
ow to fit stout or lean people ; 


oO 
fit round or hollow shoulders, how to tgabion waists, ART and FasHion, 


the secrets of Dress Mak The extra 
sleeve pattern is well worth to any woman. 
WoRTH'’S is the only simple 
which a person can measure, cut and fit garments 
Special rst learning the trade. a Book 
ial Sleeve Pattern and System, $10.00. 


iy receipt of 1.00, 
rf U R BIG OFFER we will coud the Worth Sys- 
tem of Dress Cutting, Com 
plete Book of Instructions, Sleeve Pattern, and one year’s 
subscription to American Housekeeping. To each of ar 


first ANSWERS to ons a aang = we will send 
The nia Want Cook Book, rm nn (Price, $1.00] 
Agents ee Amer can n. Housekeeping 


correct system by FOR ILLUSTRATED. New 


authors. WOMEN’S 
$ { .00 RECOLLECTIONS of 





American Housekeeping. 


A Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Full 20 pages with « hand- 
some colored cover each month, 


Fancy Work, BRIC- 
4-Brac, Etc. WELL 


Serials by our best 


the late War is a 
New, Novel and vere Original 
feature fora Magazine. 
Entert :ining to all, » Foung and 
old. Our Fashion Notes pre- 
faect specially for — give the 
moayonghoons hints and | sugges 
to amateurs. Worth to , 

any woman, several [a the 
ription price. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents, 


t., C 
ONE BETTER © On receipt of oan 00 we D we will sound to any address Worth’s Complete System of Dress Cutting, 
Harper's Monthly Magazine, and American Housekeeping Both for one year. 








THE 


Jackson Corset Waist. 


The finest in the land. The most 
artistic. Perfect support to the back. 
Healthful. Endorsed by Physicians. 
Made in Satteen, Silesia, Flannel, and 
Gauze, Button or Steel Front. 
The rapid increase in sales is a sure 
guarantee to each lady of its merits. 
Ask your merchants for them,or send 
JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich., 

$1.25 for sample and price-list. Canvassere Wanted. 








AIR BRUSH. 


Applies liquid color by a jet of air. Gold, 
silver, and special medals of Franklin and 
American Institutes. Saves 75 ¢ of time in 
shading technicel drawings. The crayon, 
ink, or water-color portrait artist finds his 
labor lessened. his pictures improved,and his 
pupils increased by using the AIR BRUSH. 

Write for illustrated pamphlet. It tells 
how to earn a living. 


AIR BRUSH MFG.CO., 59 Nassau St., Rockford IL. 








ART GIFT- BOOKS. 


ENDYMION. 


By Joun Keats. Tllnstrated by W. St. John Harper, 
Tue Gtrt-B00K OF THE YAR. This poem is now pre- 
sented in the setting it deserves, Illustrated by nu- 
merous photogravures from original drawings made 
for this art edition, and printe d in delicate tints in 
connection with the text. Royal quarto, cloth, $15.00, 


FAIRY LILIAN. 


By Aurrep (Lory) Tennyson. Illustrated by the 
most distinguished artists of the day. The volume isa 
marvel of the printer's art, showing on each page a del- 
icate border in tint surrounding the ilnstration in 
black. Cloth, full gilt, $6.00; full seal, $8.00; tree 
calf, $13.00. 


EUROPEAN ETCHINGS, 


A collection of 20 etchings by the most noted artists 
of Europe, with descriptive text. Edition limited to 
355 copies, of which there are 250 _—- on Holland 
paper, bound in half morocco, $15.00. 


RECENT ITALIAN ART. 


Sixteen photo-etchings from the best paintings of 
modern Italian artists, with descriptive text by Walter 
Rowlands. Folio, cloth, $7.50. 


THE BUGLE SONG, 


By Aurrep (Lory) Tennyson. Fully illustrated by 
the best American artists. Cloth, gilt, $1.50; seal, $2.50. 


GOUPIL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAVURES. 


This charming collection of French masterpieces 
presents ten photogravures by Goupil et Cie., of Paris, 
from recent Salon favorites, accompanied by descrip- 
tive text - 4 a well-known art critic. 1 vol., large 
quarto, cloth, beveled and full gilt, $3.75. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


Anp Ortner Poems. 


| FOR THE 1 


SICK ROOM | 
READY FOR USE AT ANY TIME 








\Seeerast Mheranso | 
INVYALIDS | 


BEEF TEA, CHICKEN BROTH. CHICKEN SOUP, CONSOMME.TAPIOCA 
JULIENNE, GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE OXTAIL, 
IN HERMETICALLY SEALED JARS. 
OFFICE 101 WARREN STREET NEWYORK, 

SOLD BY BEST DRUGGISTS &FANCYGROCERS, 























GASTLE BRAID. 


SoL0BYTHEBestPRAvE. —° 












SYRACUSE RUCHING CO., 


Make and mail Ruche at factory prices, cuts three-eighths 
yard or more of any patterns, in boxes holding from 6 to 
15 yards. Black lace tie free with first order of 12 yards, 
Send 20 cents, silver, for box of 20 fine samples. 


J. NEAL PERKINS, Manager, Syracuse, N.Y. 











